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WHY A “WORKRINGMAN’ 
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2 SHOULD BE A SOCIALIST 


SOCIALIST is one who desires that the 
wealth of the nation be owned collectively 
by the people rather than by a small frac- 
tion of them—commonly called capitalists. 

By “wealth of the nation” is meant the 
land, the railroads and telegraphs, the flour 
mills, the oil refineries; in short, all those 
agencies by means of which food, clothing 
and other commodities are produced. 

By Socialism we mean governmental 
ownership and management of all wealth- 
producing industries. For instance, just 
as some of the industries, such as the com- 
mon schools, the postoffice, etc., are now 
owned and managed by the people; under 
Socialist, not only these but also other in- 
dustries would be owned and managed by 

them. In short, Socialists propose that instead of Morgan and Rocke- 

feller owning the United States and running it for their selfish benefit, 
we—the people—shall assume possession of it ourselves and run it for 
our own benefit. 

This is such a very simple proposition that anyone should be able 
to understand it. ‘That every patriotic American, and especially every 
workingman, is not in favor of Socialism can only be explained by his 
ignorance of what Socialism ‘is. 

It is certainly a praiseworthy sentiment that the citizens and imhab- 
itants of a nation should desire to own their own country. It is as 
natural a thing for them to so wish as it is for a man to desire to own 
his own house, rather than to rent it of a landlord. 

The motive that inspires a father to provide a home for his family 
is of the same nature as that which animates the Socialist, who desires 
that all shall have homes of their own. 

We said that every workingman who understood what Socialism 
meant would certainly be a Socialist—for assuredly your condition in 
life is not such that you should fear a change. You are poor, you are 
dissatished with your lot in life, you have a sense of being unjustly 
dealt with by society ; you know that your labor alone produces all the 
good things of life, and you know that some one else enjoys them; you 
know all these things and you know, or you should know, that as simple 
a thing as casting your ballot intelligently can produce a change, so 
that you yourself will receive and enjoy all the fruits of your labor, 
with no necessity of giving the lion’s share, or any other share, to such 
parasites as Rockefeller, Astor, Vanderbilt & Co. 

It is true that there is some excuse for your not realizing that your 
shackles are but figments of your imagination. You are befooled and 
humbugged at every source to which you might look for information. 
The newspapers ostensibly devoted to the interests of workingmen in 
reality are but the tools of their owners—the capitalists. 

The politicians, notoriously liars and knaves, you scarcely listen 
to, except to deride. That you are robbed of your earnings through 
the iniquitous laws of an unjust social system is so plain that it would 
seem unnecessary to state it, were not so many quack remedies for 
social ills proposed—the application of which contemplates. no change 
in the fundamental principles of our present competitive system. 

You may safely regard any political measure that does not at least 
tend to the abolition of the keystone of modern society, “the competi- 
tive wage system,” as being unworthy of workingmen’s support. Re- 
flect on your miserable condition in life, and consider that you, a citizen 


of the United States, are an inhabitant of a country possessing natura] 
resources capable of easily supporting over ten times its present popu- 
lation. You are informed by unchallenged and uncontrovertible sta- 
tistics, that, by the development of the steam engine and labor-saving 
machinery, the labor of one man can today produce commodities—food, 
clothing, lodging, etc., sufficient to more than comfortably provide for 
twenty, and yet the fact stares you in the face that the return you get 
for your labor scarcely keeps you alive. Knowing these things, can 
you remain contented to live under a social system that at most gives 
you in exchange for your labor an existence more miserable than that 
of a slave, being so insecure that you are considered lucky in getting 
any employment at all? Do you wonder to whom goes the surplus 
produced, and why? 

Let us put the matter clearly before your eyes. Consider that the 
machinery of production—that is, the railways, the flour mills, the oil 
and sugar refineries, and even the very land itseli—do not belong in 
common to all the citizens, but to a very small class called capitalists, 
some of whom have never even set foot in the country. 

Now, to get clothing, food and lodging, both land and machinery 
must be employed, and if one class own these essentials of production, 
it is evident that it can demand of you, who do not own them, as much 
rent as it pleases for the use of them. 

And what does it please to demand? 

Answer—Everything that you produce, except the very small part 
called “wages” which it allows you to keep, just sufficient to sustain 
your miserable existence. Workingmen are in almost exactly the same 
position as horses, in that you can never expect to get any more than 
just enough to keep you in a condition to be able to work, the chief 
difference being, that the employer of the horse feeds him even when 
he cannot for the time being use his labor, while the employer of you 
workingmen feeds you only when you are useful to him, and when 
you are not—as in dull seasons—he lets you out to starve, as far as he 
is concerned. He loses money if his horse starves, but he loses noth- 
ing if you die. 

You ask, why don’t capitalists pay higher wages? Why don’t 
they pay wages sufficient to allow you to properly feed and clothe your- 
selves, your wives and your children? Why don’t workingmen suc- 
cessfully demand wages sufficient to enable them to educate their chil- 
dren in the public schools? Why mock us, you may say, with free 
schools, when we must send our children to the mine and the factory, 
to earn food for the family? 

The answer is short and simple. 

As long as there are millions of unemployed men in the United 
States only too glad to get a chance to work for wages that will afford 
them the bare necessities of life, wages cannot rise above the minimum 
rate. Consider a familiar every-day occurrence in business life. A 
and B each own a coal mine. Each is forced to sell his coal at the low- 
est price possible in order to undersell the other. The item of labor 
is the chief one in the expense of mining coal—so, supposing that A 
pays his men less than B, then he is in the position of being able to 
undersell B, and, unless B also manages to get his labor as cheap as 
A, he must retire from business, for he can sell no coal. The capitalists 
could not under our competitive system pay higher wages, even though 
they might wish to do so. 

Then, on the other hand, consider the laborer—the miner. Sup- 
pose he is getting one dollar per day and some poor fellows come along, 
out of employment—some emigrants for instance—who, rather than 
starve, offer to work for seventy-five cents per day; it is then certain 
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that, as the owners of the mines are forced to always buy the cheapest 
labor that is offered, our dollar-a-day laborer must suffer a reduction 
in his wages to seventy-five cents or be replaced by the emigrant who 
will work for seventy-five cents. Hence we see how it is that the pres- 
sure of the unemployed upon the labor market always keeps the price 
of labor at the lowest notch. And the more labor-saving machinery 
that is introduced, the more men are thrown out of employment, and 
the greater the struggle to get hired at any price. Considering how 
it is ever thus under our present competitive wage system that wages 
must remain low, it is easily seen how absurd it is for Democrats or 
Republicans to claim that free trade or free silver, a high tariff or ex- 
pansion, can make wages high. 

Workingmen are at last coming to recognize the fact that there is 
no reliance to be placed on either of the old parties and that they must 
organize a party of their own which will do away with the competitive 
wage system entirely, and substitute the co-operative system. 

Workingmen—Americans. The issue is plain. Yours is the choice 
—whether to remain slaves in your own country, fettered by your own 
hands—to see your wives and your children live in poverty and squalor, 
aye, and often starve before your very eyes—or whether you will be 
free men not in name only, but in reality—whether you will own your 
own country and enjoy the full fruits of your honest labor. 

Workingmen may say: “Ah! Well enough! ‘Those are fine 
words—but it is impossible for anything to be done. Workingmen 
have always been poor and always will remain so. You Socialists 
simply make us feel our poverty more keenly—make us discontented 
without showing us any practical plan to abolish the causes of our dis- 
content. Of course, we want to be in better circumstances—of course 
we wish to provide better for our families. Certainly we would rather 
send our children to school than to the factory. We know that we 
are virtually slaves—and of course we would like to end our slavery. 
What fool would not have his fellow men own their own country, 
rather than let a band capitalists own it? But even supposing the 
wealth of the nation were divided up, as we suppose you Socialists pro- 
pose, it would simply be a matter of time before some Rockefeller & 
Co. would have it all again.” 

Workingmen—you are mistaken; Socialists do propose a most 
practicable and feasible solution of the problem of how to permanently 
abolish poverty. If you will consider our plan, you cannot help but 
agree that its accomplishment would prevent any fear of Rockefeller 
& Co. or any other company ever getting our country away from us 
after it is once restored. 

Socialism means anything but the division of wealth. Socialism 
contemplates the absolute concentration of the ownership of the wealth 
of the country into the collective control and ownership of the people 
themselves, through the government. The only division that Socialists 
propose is the fair division of commodities produced, but they never 
propose the division of the ownership of the machinery that produces 
those commodities. For instance, the people (the government) will 
collectively own the land, the grain elevators, the flour mills and the 
bakeries, while you and I individually will own the product: the bread. 

As to the practicability of collective or government ownership of 
the means of production it is best answered by the consideration of 
the excellent management of such machinery as is now managed by 
the government, such as the postoffice, public schools, etc. 

When, by the mismanagement of private owners, some railway is 
thrown into the bankruptcy court, and the government is forced to take 
control and management through the hands of an official receiver, it is 
a notorious fact that such government management has been uni- 
formly successful. If the people then can successfully operate bank- 
rupt railroads, there is every reason why they should be so much the 
more able to operate a solvent and successful railroad. 

Government ownership of railways is the usual method in Europe 
and Australia, and is uniformly successful. The United States is the 
only nation that does not own and operate its own telegraph system. 
However, there is really no serious attempt, from any direction, to 
deny the feasibility of governmental ownership, and what we will now 
demonstrate is not the practicability, but the absolute necessity of gov- 
ernmental ownership of the means of production,—Socialism,—if we 
wish to preserve ourselves from starvation. It seems paradoxical, but 
nevertheless it’s true, that the more productive machinery becomes 
after a certain point has been reached the more difficult it is for the 
laborer to get what is so easily produced. Let us consider the pres- 
ent state of industry in the United States. 

Within the last few years the owners of the various great indus- 
tries of this country, through the inordinate over-extension of their 
plants and the consequent fierceness of competition to sell goods, aris- 
ing from over-production, have been compelled to consolidate their 
interests into “trusts,’ simply as a matter of sheer necessity, to pre- 
serve themselves from bankruptcy. 

Having in mind the millions of badly clothed and fed men, women 
and children, it may seem to many that the excuse of “over-production”’ 
the “trusts” give for their existence is the boldest of lies. But it must 
be remembered that the owners of the sugar, beef, and other trusts 
are not in business from philanthropic motives—‘“not in business for 


their health,” but purely and simply to make money—for themselves— 
so that the mere fact of people wanting or even starving for the want 
of what their machinery produces does not constitute any sound busi- 
ness reason for capitalists to feed them. Unless people have money 
they have no legal right to food. So we see that as far as the capitalist 
is concerned there is an over-production in goods when he finds no 
“buyers,” although there may be plenty of “wanters”’ who want but 
have no money to buy. 

It is quite palpable that in a country as productive as the United 
States and where wage-workers,—the great consuming class—are paid 
such a small part of what is produced, there must always be danger of 
a great surplus remaining in the hands of the capitalists unless they 
avoid such a result by restricting production—and restricting produc- 
tion means shutting down factories—turning out of employment will- 
ing workers and starving the nation in the midst of plenty. 

This critical period, viz., the great unemployed question, in the 
growth of our industrial system, has only been prevented from appear- 
ing long ago by the ingenuity of the capitalists in employing the 
laborers, set free through the completion of the first machinery, making 
more and still better machinery. As long as there was a demand for 
new machinery there was always life for the existing social system, 
for labor could be kept satisfied by being employed making this new 
machinery. 

However the appearance of the “trust” means that the making 
of more new machinery is unnecessary. The new machines are not 
only finished, but the capitalists say, and we admit they know best 
since we give over to them the management, that there are already too 
many built. The “trust” is a necessity to them, they say, not only 
to prevent the production of more such unnecessary machinery, but 
to prevent the operation of the existing surplus machinery in producing 
surplus goods which can only be sold at a loss. Hence we Socialists 
quite agree that from the capitalistic standpoint anti-trust laws are 
absurd, as trusts are a necessary development of our competitive sys- 
tem, yet at the same time we realize that the trusts are the forerunners 
of a huge unemployed problem which can only be solved by their 
nationalization. Public ownership of monopolies, or Socialism, is an 
inevitability because it affords the only possible solution for the distri- 
bution of commodities when the machinery of production finally devel- 
ops beyond the control of the capitalists. This stage in the evolution 
of industry is now upon us. The “trust” is the significant sign of the 
impending collapse of capitalism simply by its own weight. 

The “trust” is not only a protection against competition, but it is 
also a labor-saving machine, effecting tremendous economies in pro- 
duction. Just as the manual laborers of fifty years attempted to de- 
stroy the first machines which displaced them, so we see a like ineffect- 
ual clamor from the smaller capitalists of today against their inevitable 
displacement by the trust magnates. 

Hence, since monopoly is the future determining factor in pro- 
duction, and competition is forever dethroned, we see each of our great 
industries controlled by one corporation headed by one man,—a captain 
of industry—and this state of affairs is what more than anything else 
demonstrates the practicability of Socialism. Certainly if a Gould can 
successfully manage the telegraphs of this country, there can be no 
difficulty in us, the people, doing the same thing. 

We already manage the postoffices—why not the telegraphs? 

Again: If Mr. Rockefeller manages the oil business, Mr. Vander- 
bile the railways, Mr. Armour the beef business, Mr. Pillsbury the flour 
business, Mr. Schwab the iron business, Mr. Havetneyer the sugar 
business, Mr. Frick the coal business, Mr. Dalrymple the bonanza 
wheat farms, and Mr. Astor the real estate in New York; we say, if 
these capitalists can manage these properties for their own selfish ends, 
that we, the people, can just as well manage them for our own use 
and benefit. 

Capitalism in its death throes tries every means to sustain prices 
at a profitable basis against the constantly growing menace of “over- 
production.” To this end it adopts the “trust’’ at home as a means of 
restricting domestic production, and on the other hand it institutes a 
policy of “Imperialism” abroad as a means of increasing foreign con- 
sumption. Hence we see that both “trusts” and “Imperialism” work 
hand in glove and are simply results of the vain struggle of the capi- 
talists to maintain falling prices. 

The Democrats are pursuing a chimera when they strive to prevent 
these natural results of our industrial system, and the Republicans 
adopt an even more dangerous policy when they refuse to admit that 
such signs are indicative of an approaching social revolution. 

The Democrat is a quack doctor striving to cure small-pox by 
repressing the eruption, while the Republican is a faith-curer, telling 
the patient that the disease exists only in his own imagination. ; 

The Socialist is the only man having the brains to correctly diag- 
nose the disease as well as the courage to propose the only possible 
remedy. The only remedy is Socialism,—or the collective ownership 
of wealth. 

All the foregoing is pretty plain talk, and should not be easily 
misunderstood. Some, however, while following the argument that 
(1) wages cannot rise above the subsistence point, no matter how 
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productive labor may become, and (2) that this curtailment of con- 
sumption must result in over-production, and (3) that next is the, 
trust, and (4) the trust must be followed by (5) the great unem- 
ployed problem may not see the solution involved in (6) the final step, 
public ownership of the trusts and other machinery of production,— 
Socialism. Of course, it must strike everyone as absurd that people 
cannot get enough to eat because they produce too much, and yet 
everyone realizes that a laborer cannot eat if he doesn’t earn anything 
to buy food. It is also plain that a laborer cannot get a job of the 
baker to make bread if the baker already has too much bread in his 
oven—so much bread that he can’t sell what’he has already baked. 

It is also pretty evident that if the laborer was his own baker he 
need not starve for bread if his oven is full. 

Now this is simply the Socialist argument. We say that this 
country of ours, America, is a grand bake-oven filled with bread, and 
cake too for that matter. That the head-baker of this national oven, 
Mr. Rockefeller, can’t hire us to bake bread because he can’t sell the 
bread we have already made for him, but that this is no reason why 
we should starve when all we have to do is to take over the bakery 
ourselves and take the bread out and feed ourselves with our own 
baking. 

There really would be no opposition from Rockefeller to our 
taking the business off his hands as long as we took it for ourselves 
and let him have his share along with us. Rockefeller is not neces- 
sarily such a bad fellow, but he naturally would object if he thought 
we were going to take the national bakery—otherwise our own country 
—away from him in order to give it to Carnegie or Vanderbilt, the 
very men from whom he has just wrested it away for himself. The 
opposition to Socialism will not come from Rockefeller & Co. It will 
come from the stupidity and apathy of the very people most to be 
benefited by it, from workingmen themselves. 

All we have to do, in order to own our own country, is for a ma- 
jority to vote for the party that is pledged to carry out that idea. 
With the success of that party and the change that it would bring about 
—no one need work over three hours per day, and everyone who 
wanted to work could find employment, receiving in return the full 
fruits of his labor. Everyone would have feisure—children would be 
educated—all would be free, and happiness would reign supreme. 

Workingmen, you now know the road to freedom. When you 
pursue that path you will be free—before that, never. 


* ok * 


Three Million Copies Printed 


My leading article, “Why a Workingman Should Be a Socialist,” 
was originally published by the Socialist Labor Party more than ten 
years ago. It was a great success from the start, and up to date more 
than three million copies have been printed by the various labor presses. 
It has had undoubtedly the largest circulation of any Socialist tract ever 
published in the English language. It will now be sold as a tract by 
THE CHALLENGE. Price 25 cents per hundred or two dollars per thous- 
and copies post paid. 

Be: ote tT 


Jin Open Letter to Our Readers 


Dear Sir: I have been sending THE CHALLENGE to you as well as 
to a number of others whom I thought might be interested in the devel- 
opment of industry as signified by the trust. In presenting a new idea 
it is usually the case that the mind of man refuses acceptance simply 
from the natural conservatism of the race. However, the tremendous 
consolidations of capital as exemplified by the Rockefeller-Morgan steel 
and railway consolidations which have taken place in the last few 
months have done much toward convincing people that I was not far 
wrong in my contention that monopoly is to be the future factor in in- 
dustry. Really the only proposition to decide is whether we shall de- 
termine to have public monopoly or private monopoly. 

You are possibly among those who are not yet prepared to decide 
for the former and for which THE CHALLENGE is the champion. How- 
ever, you must admit that it is a subject of vital importance to you 
both nationally and individually. Tue CHALLENGE is presenting a large 
number of facts to you in a condensed manner that will enable you to 
judge as to whether there is anything in its cry of “Let the Nation Own 
the Trusts.” 

You must admit that you have never before heard of a man who 
offers money in vain to people who do not believe in his theory, to 
enter into a public debate with him. My offer of a double fee to any 
college professor who disagrees with me to step on the platform has 
never been accepted and I doubt if it ever will be. My offer to pay 
Mr. Bryan $1,000 for a debate is still unanswered. 

Owing to the postoffice authorities refusing to allow any extended 
gratuitous circulation of a paper mailed at second-class rates, I shall 
be forced to cut you off my list unless you pay up. I will make a special 
offer to continue you at the low price of 25 cents until January, 1902. 
Of course it is unnecessary to say that even at $1 per year THE CHAL- 
LENGE is extraordinarily cheap. In fact, there is no weekly sixteen- 


page paper published at less than one dollar in the world. 
I am yours faithfully, 


P. S.—This is a general letter sent to all names on our mailing list. 
If you have already remitted don’t think that we have failed to credit 
your account, but take the letter as a reminder that you should send 
us $1.25 for a club of five new members. 
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FOR FILMS OR PLATES MAY BE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT 
Price, $8.00 to $16.00 
CAMERAS OF ALL KINDS 
KODAKS, PREMOS, CYCLONES, CLIFTONS 


And acompletestock of PRIOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. Catalogue Free 
We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


422-124 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


If you are an amateur photogra- 
pher, an if name 
and refer 
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AMATEUR SALES DEPARTMENT 


Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 


Strengthening, Refreshing and most Economical in use. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time,. 


Just the Thing for Agents. 25 cents each 


in lots of Five or more. Send for some. 
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The Original and Genuine Worcestershire 


All successful cooks use LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE fo get the most delicious flavor for 
soups, fish, meats, gravy,game,salads etc. 


“SIGNATURE YOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
on every bore QI 7-078 AGENTS -NEW YORK. 
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Beware OF IMITATIONS 


THE AUTO-VACUUM 
Pump Company & 


Automatic shallow well pumps, requiring 
neither engine nor engineer; 100-inch capacity 
500; other sizes pro rata ~ be ~ 


70 North Los Angeles, 
Main St. California % 


2» A. L. REYNOLDS, Manager Je 
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From an Army Surgeon 
Fort McDowell, Cal., 
“Gay’—Many thanks for THe CHALLENGE. 
I enjoy it very much, and I am “with you” in your 


March 9, gor. 
Dear 


sentiments! When are you coming up? Hope to 
see you when you do. Yours sincerely, R. E. W. 
A Grand Paper, Yet Very Cheap 
Hinsdale, N. H., March 4, root. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Sir—Sample copy of Tur CHALLENGE re- 
ceived. Think it a grand paper, and so very cheap. 
I enclose stamps for subscription. Yours, 

Frank B. Smpaway. 
* OK Ok 


Hottest Socialist Paper Out 


Adkins, Tex., March 6, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Dear Sir—I have received several copies of THE 
CHALLENGE, and J am well pleased with it. I am 
taking three different Socialist papers, but I think 
your paper is the hottest Socialist paper out. I will 
do all I can for you. I am, yours for Socialism, 
Oscar BECKHAM. 
*x* * 


It’s a Dandy Jim-SlicKker 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Comrade—Enclosed find money order for 
six dollars for 24 yearly subscriptions, 20 from 
Reynoldsville, 2 from Rathmel, 1 from Prescott- 
ville and 1 from Hopkins, all in Pennsylvania, Jef- 
ferson county. I have given the commission to the 
subscribers, as it is a pleasure to work for such 
an ennobling cause. THE CHALLENGE is a dandy, 
jim-slicker. Yours fraternally, 

J. Lee Roy Scort, 

Reynoldsville, Pa. 

*x * 


Advised the 3d Assistant Correctly 


Black Lick, Pa., March 4, Igor. 
Comrade Wilshire: I received an inquiry from the 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General as to whether 
I was a paid-up subscriber to THE CHALLENGE, of 
whether I was receiving it gratuitously. I answered 
that I was a paid-up subscriber and that it was a 
clean sheet, and he ought to subscribe. I thought I 
would tell you in regard to it, to put you on your 
I think your paper is a power for good in 

Yours for success, 
A. M. Barron. 


guard. 
the Socialist movement. 


KOK Ok 
A Worker For the Cause 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 11, 1901. 
Dear Sir and Comrade: 

I have noticed your ad. about THE CHALLENGE, and 
as I have been recently elected as literary agent of 
the S. D. P., and secretary of the Twentieth Century 
Club, am anxious to get in touch with all Socialist 
publishers. I will put out to the very best advan- 
tage possible, all samples you may send me. Have 
just seen a copy of THE CHALLENGE. It’s a dandy. 


Will bring it before both organizations at next 
meetings. Yours, Cc. D. RAYMER. 
* x 


Suspicious of the Scheme 
Fairmont, W. Va., March 11, rgotr. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: I received from the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General a letter inquiring if I was a 
paying subscriber to Tue CHALLENGE, or if it was 
sent to me gratuitously. I have not answered them 
yet, as I though I would let you know about it first. 
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I know it is something about the use of the mails, 
but I dov’t fully understand their “scheme.” What 
is it? What are they after? Yours Respectfully, 

CuHaAs. B. BARNES. 
* OK Ok 


Likes its Tone @ Appearance 


Bancroft, Neb., March 11, 1goI. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: I acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of THE CHALLENGE. Please accept my con- 
gratulations uon the tone and appearance and the 
bold and fearless position it takes in behalf of hu- 
manity. 

Please send me a few cardboard signs as I in- 
tend to send you a few subscribers. Wishing the 
cause, yourself and THE CHALLENGE success, beyond 
your most sanguine expections, I am, 

A. L. Connor. 
* OK OK 


Warm Remarks From Boise 


Boise, Idaho, March 12, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: I think Hanna has got his sleuth 
hounds onto you. I received a letter yesterday from 
his third assistant booster of the P. O. Department 
asking if I had paid for THE CHALLENGE, or if it was 
sent to me gratuitously, and wanted an answer on 
the back of a printed inquiry. I answered that I had 
paid in advance and had paid for sample copies to 
be sent to everybody I knew, which was not ex- 
aggerated at all. I was sure they meant some 
cussed Plutocratic trick, and I hope you can cir- 
cumvent them. Perhaps you will hear from others 
first, but I write to be sure you catch on to their 
tricks. Wo. Hoyt. 

* OK Ok 
Let the Women Answer 
620 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Mar. 6, 1901. 


H. G. Wilshire: 

Dear Comrade—What a comfort it is to read a 
Socialist paper set up in as fine style as THe CHAL- 
LENGE. You are to be congratulated on the fact 
that you are able to start such a paper, and the 
Socialist comrades are to be congratulated on the 
fact that one of their number is so inclined to de- 
vote his abilities and opportunities to the cause. Are 
there any women your way interested in Socialism? 
If so, I wish they would write me. We are to be the 
greater gainers through Socialism, and it is time 
we all awoke to the truth. Men are economic slaves, 
but women are the same and more; they are social 
slaves and slaves of slaves, and they must realize 
their position before they can work for liberation. 
Enclosed is a dollar for your paper. Yours frater- 
nally, CorRINNE S. Brown. 

* Ok OK 
Gets Better With Every Number 
Santa Cruz, Cal., March 15, 1got. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles :— 

Dear Comrade: THr CHALLENGE now comes to 
hand regularly. I beg to congratulate you upon its 
successful debut, as it seems to give general satis- 
faction to all the subscribers I obtained for it. Many 
of them have told me they are well pleased with it 
and that it gets better every number issued. 

By the way, I want to inform you that the postal 
authorities at Washington, D. C., have sent letters 
of inquiry to several of the subscribers here asking 
if they paid for THE CHALLENGE paper, They did not 
send one to me. I enclose you the envelope of one 
sent to Struckmeyer. He answered and told them 
he had paid for six months. I was asked today for 
two or three copies for prospective subscribers, but 
I only had a few of the early numbers, 2, as I have 
given all the later ones away as soon as I read them 
myself. With kind regards, I remain, 

Yours fraternally, 
x OK OK 


At His Chosen Work 


Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. : 
Dear Sir—You will find inclosed the names of ten 
persons to whom you may send samples of THE 


C. Witney. 


CHALLENGE. This is the second list I have sent, and 


so long as you will send samples, and I have postage, 
the names of my friends will be sent to you. 

The betterment of this world is a passion with 
me. I studied for the ministry seven and a half 
years, and my first sermon in the interest of human 
need was denounced as Populism. It should have 
been called Socialism. The denunciation convinced 
me that success meant to stifle my impulses for 
good, so, having no money, I became a wage-worker. 
And your offer to send sample copies of so good 
a paper came to me like a mingled joy. My soul’s 
longing is to preach, to teach, and I shall feel that 
I am at my chosen work by getting men and 
women to read THE CHALLENGE. Sincerely yours, 

W. E. Crark. 

Kansas city, Mo., 620 East Fourteenth street. 

* * * 
Delighted With The Challenge 


Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal: 

My Dear Sir—I am delighted with your paper. I 
used to call myself a Nationalist, and remember 
you well ten years ago, and I took exactly your 
stand as to education to create the true Socialist. 
I have written much for Socialistic papers, but I 
have to keep very still about it, as this is a red hot 
Republican town, in which no one knows anything 
but what he reads in his own party papers. They 
would soon get rid of me here, where I am doing 
a $2000 a year business, if I made any noise about 
my sentiments, which are well known to many. So 
I am working hard to make myself independent, and 
then I mean to come out strong. 

If you strike anything out there ‘by which I can 
earn a fair income, I am willing to sacrifice some- 
thing to be where I can work openly for the cause. 
I send my suscription, and if any one has sub- 
scribed for me, you may send the paper for the bal- 
ance of that time to Prof. , who thinks much 
as I do. Prof. is also very liberal, and you 
might make a convert of him. When I take up your 
paper I never lay it down until I have read it 
through. Yours for the cause. ete 

*K OK OK 


A Plan to Smoke Bryan Out 
New York, March 11, 1801. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: I read in your excellent publication, 
THE CHALLENGE, that you have chailenged Mr. Bryan 
to a debate; and that he ignored same; furthermore, 
that you are anxious to hear of a plan that would 
result in forcing Mr. Bryan to step in the arena of 
public debate with you. 

I thought of a plan—not an uncommon one—no 
doubt you yourself have thought of a similar method 
of procedure; but after deliberating awhile. I de- 
cided to communicate same to you. It is as follows: 
Deposit a sum of money, enough to pay all expenses 
—railroad fares, cost of “Madison Square,” etc., etc. 
Deposit that sum, and an open letter to Mr. Bryan, 
with the most widely published newspaper in Amer- 
ica—the New York Journal would be a good one; 
sensation is its stock in trade, and it seems to me, it 
would be glad to publish your challenge. The result 
would be interviews, and articles would appear in 
papers and magazines throughout the United States. 
Wide publicity is the most important point to be 
gained. Once it becomes known that a recognized 
authority has challenged Mr. Bryan, offering to pay 
all expenses, and then should he refuse to debate, 
he will become a recognized coward, instead of a 
heralded statesman. 

Any way, if your challenge gets a wide publica- 
tion, the thing becomes a game of “heads you win, 
tails, Mr. Bryan loses. 

Wishing you success, I am, yours respectfully, 

Sot FIELDMAN. 
* Ok OK 


The heart of being is celestial rest—Edwin Ar- 
nold. 


Think how worthless everything is after which 
men violently strain—Marcus Aurelius. 


THE CHRIST WHO WAS CRUCIFIED 
Written for THE CHALLENGE. 


“We have focused our gaze upon the historic 
personality of Christ, and see not the indwelling 
intrinsic Christ who is God with and in Human- 
ity.’—From Christ or Cesar. 


I met him today in the cold and sleet, 
The Christ who was crucified, 

No print of nails on his ill-shod feet, 
No spear wound in his side, 

No crown of thorns on his grimy brow, 
Yet hungry, homeless, sad-eyed, 

He walked among his fellow-men, 
He who was crucified. 


Proud temples lifted their turrets 
In the hush and purpling gloom, 
And slow through swinging portals 
Passed Wealth, and Beauty’s bloom. 
As a tremulous wave of music 
Rolled out like a silvery tide, 
They worshipped the Christ in heaven, 
And the Christ in men denied. 


In the temples wine, and vessels of gold, 
And music, and incense rare; 
And Fashion, and Wealth in the chancels dim, 
Bending low in holy prayer. 
But out in the darkness, trembling, weak, 
With hunger long denied, 
Stood the Christ in Humanity pleading, 
Christ who was crucified. 
—Mary Elizabeth Lease. 
New York City, March 5, root. 
* *K * 


Socialism to be Opposed by Clergy 


It is reported by tne newspapers that Bishop War- 
ren has declared his intention to cause arguments 
and anathemas against Socialism to be injected into 
the International Sunday school lessons. A _per- 
sistent and well-directed effort will be made to bias 
the children against the co-operative idea. Now, | 
doubt that the learned bishop knows anything about 
Socialism except what he has heard and read from 
its enemies. 


Let me herein state briefly some of the cardinal ' 


teachings of the great movement. The Encyclope- 
dia Britannica says: 

“The ethics of Socialism are identical with the 
ethics of Christianity.” 

Professor Richard T. Ely says: 

“Socialism is simply applied Christianity; the 
Golden Rule applied to everyday life. The present 
need is growth in that direction.” 

Here are some of the fundamental teachings of So- 
cialism : 

The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. 

Do unto others as you would that others should 
do unto you. 

An injury to the most obscure citizen is the con- 
cern of all. 

Equal opportunities to all; special privileges to 
none. 

Every man according to his deeds. 

Opposition to war except in case of self-defense, 
and the introduction of international arbitration. 

Equal civic and political rights for men and women 
alike. 

The prohibition of the working of children under 
twelve years (: age in the mines and factories. 

The public ownership of all industries controlled 
by monopolies, trusts and combines. 

The inauguration of a system of public works and 
improvements, and the employment of the unem- 
ployed upon them, the public credit to be utilized 
for that purpose. 

The adoption of direct legislation and the right of 
recall by the people of representatives who prove 
false to the trust reposed in them. 

Are these principles opposed to the teachings of 
Christ? Are they dangerous heresies to true re- 
ligion? If so, I have never understood the life and 
teachings of the man of Nazareth. If this Bishop 
Warren is the Warren I know, he is a gentleman of 
great wealth; he resides in an imposing mansion; he 
enjoys all the luxuries that money can buy; he hob- 
nobs with the rich and he caters to the aristocratic, 
be they pious or wicked. If he has ever manifested 
any real sympathy for the poor and unfortunate, I 
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have never heard of it. All about him he beholds 
poverty, and squalor and misery; he sees tens of 
thousands of tender children working like slaves in 
mines and factories deprived of school privileges; 
he knows of multitudes of poor girls and women 
in dingy attics and dark basements, making shirts 
at six cents each, and overalls at four cents per pair, 
who are on the verge of destitution; he sees men toil- 
ing in mines like beasts for a mere pittance; he sees 
the working classes growing poorer every day, and 
ignorance and crime increasing because of an unjust 
economic system. At the same time, he knows that 
the trust magnates are organizing great monopolies 
through which they crush all competition and exploit 
working men out of millions of their earnings. But 
the bishop raises not his voice against these evils. He 
proposes to overturn the tables of no money changers 
as did Jesus. No, no, for it is this class who pay the 
clergy fat salaries for diluting the Gospel and for 
talking softly about the sins of the aristocratic rich. 
But the bishop has discovered an enemy against 
whom he can uncork the vials of his wrath. It is 
Socialism. If the zealous bishop reads Socialistic 
literature he knows that Socialism stands for all 
that Christ stood for; that its true adherents feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, visit and minister unto 
those in prison—that they plead that justice be done 
the toiling millions, that “every man should be re- 
warded according to his deeds.” He knows that they 
are the champions and defenders of the poor, the 
ignorant, the friendless. Notwithstanding this, his 
blood boils against them. The banner of Socialism 
upon which is inscribed the Golden Rule enrages the 
good bishop as a red rag does a mad bull. He will 
make haste to use his great authority to crush the 
hated heresy to death; the children must be taught 
to hate it. 

Who can be surprised that the working people are 
rapidly losing all interest in the church. Warren is 
not the only great ecclesiastic who has been beguiled 
from the straight path by wealth and power. The 
great church organizations have grown rich, an 
proud, and selfish. It was not always so. Happily, 
there are still some grand, noble, unselfish souls in 
the pulpit who see in Socialism the salvation of the 
true faith. 

The poor are now seldom seen within church walls. 
They are not wanted there. Their clothes are too 
coarse and old-fashioned, and their ringless hands are 
too hard to suit the refined tastes of the millionaire’s 
wife and daughter. The poor stay away, or go to 
the meetings of the Salvation Army, whose practice 
is more in accord with their preaching. The pews 
are vacant or are occupied by the select few who have 
acquired great wealth through watered stocks, gam- 
bling in the necessaries of life, extortion, usury, or 
by monopolistic methods in which they got some- 
thing for nothing. The fashionable preacher of to- 
day dare not champion the cause of the poor except 
in the most indirect and pointless way; he dare not 
speak out against the sins of the capitalist; he must 
be as blind as a bat and as dumb as a stone to these 
great evils. If he proclaims the plain, practical teach- 
ings of the Nazarine, he knows he will promptly be 
called upon to step down and out. He, therefore, 
trims, and apologizes, and generalizes, and flatters. 
He has to do this, or lose his place. I pity the clergy 
of the wealthy churches. The church has lost or is 
fast losing its spirituality; but true religion wiil 
never take its departure from the earth. Socialism 
comes at an opportune time. It is badly needed. As 
the church abandons the practical teachings of Christ 
Socialism takes up this work and proposes to carry 
it forward. It comes as the defender of the poor 
and oppressed everywhere. Its ~oice is for peace. 
While making no pretension of being a religious 
movement, and while presenting its claims from the 
standpoint of economic justice only, and while re- 
quiring its adherents to subscribe to no theological 
dogmas, inviting Christian, Jew, infidel and pagan 
alike to join its ranks, its teachings and practices 
are found to be identical with the doctrines of the 
founder of Christianity. While the great capitalists 
go to their magnificent temples in rustling silks and 
blazing diamonds, and sit in cushioned pews, listening 
with pride and egotism to the soft, honeyed words 
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of flattery spoken by their elegantly attired and well- 
paid minister; while they contribute to send the Gos- 
pel to the distant heathen, and express their ap- 
proval of the proposition to murder the people of 
other countries for Christ’s sake, and for foreign 
markets, the Socialists congregate in cheap halls or 
on the street corners (if allowed to do so by the 
police), there to devise means for the betterment of 
the condition of the poor, there to plan how to take 
the children out of the factories and put them into 
schools; how to rescue tender girls from the sweat 
shops and save them from being forced into a life of 
shame; how to enable honest working men to sup- 
port their wives and children and to secure to them 
more of the comforts of life. They there plead for 
justice, for fair play, for equal opportunities for all, 
for the reign of the Golden Rule, for peace, and for 
industrial co-operation, under which ever indus- 
trious.man, woman and child shall receive an honest 
return for labor performed. 

Socialists are patriotic and peaceably inclined. 
While they know they are suffering grievously from 
a heartless, cruel industrial system, for the over- 
throw of which they are working, they propose ro 


violence. Their weapons are arguments, reason and 
the ballot. They believe Socialism will finally 
triumph because it is founded on justice. While 


holding no unkind feelings against the honest oppon- 
ents of Socialism, they firmly protest against the 
proposed action of Bishop Warren, who, if correctly 
reported, contemplates poisoning the minds of chil- 
dren by instilling into their tender minds the false- 
hood that Socialism is an enemy of true religion. 
There is no genuine Christianity that leaves Social- 
ism out. There can be no abiding civilization builded 
upon any other foundation. R. A. Dacue. 


For THE CHALLENGE: Alameda, California. 
*x Ok 
No longer be either dissatisfied with thy present 
lot, or shrink from the future—Marcus Aurelius. 
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Why They Must Accept 64e Challenge 


I think with proper effort the Socialists can help me make THE CHALLENGE one of the greatest mediums for the propaganda of 
Socialism in the English-speaking world. My plan for obtaining a large circulation is different from any yet adopted, and I think 
it sure of success. I intend running THE CHALLENGE much more upon the ordinary business lines than has hitherto been tried with 
Socialist papers. In its ordinary 16-page size, filled with fresh matter every week and printed on the quality of paper you now see 
before you, it is certainly well worth more than fifty cents per year, and when I put it down to twenty-five cents, as I virtually do by 
allowing fifty per cent commission to agents sending in subscriptions, it will be a decidedly losing game for me, unless I can make 
up the deficit out of my advertising columns. This is exactly what I propose. I propose making my advertisers—the capitalists— 
pay for disseminating Socialism. However, I cannot get advertising until I get subscribers, and I must rely upon the help of Social- 
ists, and others, to do this. I say “and others” because I think I can make a sufficiently attractive offer to people to solicit for this 
paper simply upon the basis of what they may earn in commissions, and altogether apart from what might be done from love of the 
cause. ees 

THE CHALLENGE should interest many who do not profess Socialism. My intent is to deal more largely with the unconscious, the 
industrial movement of the capitalists toward Socialism than with the conscious movement of the Socialists themselves. With such a 
programme it is evident that the industrial statistics presented in THE CHALLENGE from week to week cannot fail to be of interest to 
the business man, altogether aside from whether he may draw the same conclusions that I shall endeavor to instill into him. I will 
show him the marvelous progress being made in invention and all forms of industry. 

I will give him statistics showing him that America is already the greatest industrial nation on earth and is rapidly increasing 
this lead. All Americans like such statistics. I will then try and show him that this process is on the order of the snake eating its 
own tail. The faster it eats the sooner the process is over. I will endeavor to enlighten the business man upon the philosophy of in- 
dustry so that not only may he prepare for the final catastrophe of capitalism, but that in the meanwhile he may more intelligently 
trim his sails to make money. 

I will warn the banker of the inevitable trend of interest to fall to zero, owing to the closing up of opportunities for investment of 
capital. 

I will speak for the workingman first and foremost before all others. I will show him the necessity of organization, both in the 
industrial field in his trade-unions and in the political field in a compact Socialist Party. 


TO AGENTS 


T would say to canvassers for THE CHALLENGE that the typographical. appearance of THE CHALLENGE and the fact of its not 
being a party organ gives an opportunity for getting subscriptions among non-Socialists as has never hitherto been presented. While 
THE CHALLENGE will adhere strictly to the lines of revolutionary Socialism, yet I think that will not militate against the obtaining 
of subscriptions from middle-class non-Socialists. 

I could not with honor to myself present any other policy with the beliefs I entertain as to the future development of society, yet, 
anyway, I think the ideal presented by the revolutionist is so much higher and attractive than that presented by the mere reformer or 
by even the “step-to-step” Socialist, that it should be decidedly the popular one, the one most readily accepted by the general public. 
If you tell a man that the millenium is within reasonable distance, and, moreover, you are going to prove it to him, you awaken his 
interest. You certainly are presenting a more pleasing programme to him than if you tell him that Socialism in its completion will 
not be attained for several hundred years, and that if he wants his grand children to realize it he must work for direct legislation, pro- 
portional representation and municipal gas and water works. 

I myself sincerely think Socialism is right upon us. That capitalism cannot possibly last ten years longer and that Social Dem- 
ocracy is sure to succeed it. I intend giving facts taken largely from capitalistic sources to bear me out in my contention. 


50 PER CENT. 


In order to help extend the subscription list of THE CHALLENGE, I will make this offer: To any agent sending me in subscribers 
at 50 cents each per annum I will allow the agent 50 per cent commission. 


PRIZES 


In addition, I will give the following prizes : 


$25 to the agent sending in before June 1, 1901, the largest list of subscribers in Los Angeles city. 

$25 for the largest list, before June 1, 1901, of California subscribers outside of Los Angeles city. 

$25 for the largest list, before June 1, 1901, of subscribers outside of California. 

$200 to the agent sending in largest list of subscribers, before January, 1902, from any place or places. 


Agents should make a good income from their 50 per cent share of the subscriptions alone, without reference to the prizes. It 
should not be difficult to average at a minimum Io new subscribers a day, and that makes $15 per week. 

Then, if you do not win the $25 June prize, you still have a chance at the $200 January prize, if you stick at the work through 
the year. It is not a certainty, by any means, that the agents who win the $25 prizes will continue to do as well in the next nine months 


as they did in the first three months. 
DON’T BE TERRIFIED 


It may be the first time you have ever solicited for a newspaper, and if so, I would tell you at the start that it requires courage 
and perseverance. Don’t be ashamed or terrified to ask a man to subscribe. Make up your mind that he will be sure to say at first that 
he don’t want a paper, and that if he did, he has no time to read one, and finally, has no money to pay for it. This is a standard story 
that every agent must face when he tries to get subscribers for any paper. Be prepared for it. Sit down and show him how he will 
make the mistake of his life if he don’t embrace the opportunity of subscribing for THE CHALLENGE. Be enthusiastic. The more 
strenuous and enthusiastic you are the better chance you have of getting his name and the more respect he will have for you. Fifty 
cents is very little to give up for such a paper as THE CHALLENGE. 

Socialism is the coming thing, and nobody can afford to miss a chance of educating himself upon the subject. 

Write me your experiences and give me your suggestions for extending the subscription list. 


“Plenty of sample copies on demand.”  H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE 


THE DANGER IN CHINA 


NLY the other day I met an American 
friend, a lawyer, who questioned me 
about the Chinese. 

“T guess they’re uncivilized,’ he 
said. 

OWhy, not “at “all”’ I replied. 
“They were civilized when our fore- 
fathers were naked savages.” 

He seemed a bit staggered by my 
answer, although he must already 
have known what I told him. 

“Well, if they’re so civilized,” he 

retorted, “how does it happen that we can lick 

them so easily?” 

This was the first time I had heard the notion, 
that a man’s claim to superior civilization rests on 
his ability to kill some other man, put so tritely. 
That this idea is so general and deep-seated, even 
among the most intelligent classes, must puzzle peo- 
ple who cherish the belief that enlightenment is the 
guide of Western progress. 

It is with no desire to condone the offenses com- 
mitted in North China that I here mention the fact 
that the latter are in a certain degree responsible for 
what occurred, but to call attention to a dangerous 
element in China’s affairs, and one which should 
be considered, in all its bearings, in discussing any 
settlement that will really settle. The missionaries 
are a disturbing factor, but not the vital one. Na- 
tional rage is ever easily roused by meddling with 
a national religion. This trait is not peculiar to the 
Chinese. Other nationalities are known to possess 
it. In regard to this matter, it is their patience that 
we must marvel at. This real root of the recent dis- 
turbances lies in the ever-present labor question. 

LABOR-SAVING MACHINES IS THE MONSTER 

now threatening the internal peace of the empire, and 
the foreigner is responsible for its presence there. 
Think of a vast nation where the ranks of productive 
labor are filled to overflowing, even when the most 
antiquated and cumbersome methods are used, and 
where tens of millions of men and women earn but 
a precarious livelihood; think of that nation threat- 
ened, against her consent, with the introduction of 
mechanical methods which will abruptly deprive vast 
sections of her population of employment, and dis- 
rupt her whole social and industrial system. Think, 
American, how you would regard such an invasion 
of our territories. Do you not debar the Chinese, 
and all so-called pauper labor? You object, and will 
clean your gun at the very intimation of such a 
thing as the Chinese coming to compete against you 
with only his body and his empty hands. How much 
more would you object if he brought with him, and 
proposed to set down in your midst, an engine which 
could hourly perform a task you could not do in a 
year? And yet you would have your remedies. You 
could find plenty of unoccupied land to till, and could 
still keep body and soul together, if you worked hard 
enough. Or you might emigrate and try your luck in 
another country. 

This, and more, is what Western civilization ‘s 
thrusting upon China, and insisting that she shail 
take her medicine, even though it be at the point of 
the bayonet. But the Chinese has no unoccupied 
land ,to till. His agriculture is already forced to 
economics of which you have never dreamed. Nor 
can he emigrate in any numbers. Western civiliza- 
tion, insisting on its God-given right to come and 
go at will in the land of the Chinese, decisively bars 
him out. The evolution of production causes a con- 
stant displacement, and consequent shifting, of ap- 
plied human energy. Schoolboys are taught this in 
their political economy, but men forget it. I am not 
arguing against labor-saving machinery. There can 
be no progress without it. But there is always 3 
limitation to its introduction, and graduated expe- 
diency is that limitation. China’s industrial situa- 
tion is such at the present moment that to push her 
an inch will cause terrible suffering, while to sud- 
denly force her a step will be to create a cataclysm. 
Should this vast force of human energy, insistently 
demanding sustenance of the earth, be suddenly cut 
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loose from its present environments, who can fore- 
see the direction it might take? And if we should 
force such a calamity upon China, could we or our 
posterity hope to escape the retribution? For they 
whose bread was thus suddenly snatched away wouid 
not all die. If such was the law, the logical termina- 
tion of labor-saving invention would be depopula- 
tion of the earth. The subject, in itself, is worthy 
of far abler presentation than I can give it. I have 
introduced it merely that readers may think of one 
of the least understood of the reasons behind the 
Chinese anti-foreign agitation. 

Is this matter of a settlement one to be approached 
in a self-satisfied and cocksure spirit of conceit? Is 
not the very assumption that we have large interests 
in China equivalent to an admission that errors in 
the settlement will react on those interests? If we 
have such interests in China (and we certainly 


have), they are a part of her, and are inseparable 


from her. Of what do they consist? They do not 
lie in the direction of colonization, for the country 
is already overpopulated; nor yet industrial devel- 
opment, for that, as we have seen, is attended by 
perils. he real foreign interests in China lie in 
trade, and her safe development must be along the 
lines of promotion of trade. China’s ability to trade 
depends on her purchasing power, which is vested 
in the general prosperity of her people-—Thomas 
F. Millard, in Scribner’s Monthly. 
* * x 


A Strong Individual Flavor 

Individuality is a positive absolute power. 

‘The business of the age is being done by men 
strong enough and rorceful enough to infuse the 
proposition in hand with their owi intense person- 
ality. 

lf there is one business above all others where 
this compelling power is essential, it is in advertis- 
ing. 

lf to call it “compelling power” is wrong, then let 
us express it differently and say a drawing or at- 
tracting power. 

‘The certain uncontrovertible fact is, that advertis- 
ing which does not have a strong individual flavor 
about it, the touch which at once convinces the reader 
that it is the work of a person and not a mere au- 
tomatom is stale, flat and bound to be profitless. 

All this is preliminary to a statement of a change 
in the policy which is to govern the production of 
this publication from this issue forward. 

The writer has been to a considerable measure suc- 
cessful in putting this personal element into the ad- 
vertising matter which he has put out for his clients 
during the past several years. That is doubtless one 
of the principal reasons of its success. 

On the other hand, in the production of this paper, 
he has submitted in considerable measure to the 
ordinary rules governing newspaper work, using the 
editorial “we” or else writing in a general style. 

For a journal of this character it is all wrong. 

Beginning with this issue it shall be changed. 

Whatever of strength or weakness, whatever of 
knowledge or ignorance, I have in advertising prob- 
lems will most likely show itself because I propose 
to put into these pages the vital personal experiences 
which must necessarily come to a man in constant 
touch with the biggest and broadest interests of the 
advertising public in Western America. 

To do this it will oftentimes be necessary to use 
the personal pronoun, which is by some considered 
as the personal possession of a New York advertise- 
ment writer of national reputation. 

It may never be necessary to use seventeen cap l’s 
on a single page, but if it does seem necessary to 
use forty-seven in order to say what I think and 
feel on the subject under discussion, I shall use the 
whole forty-seven. 

At any time that a subscriber feels that he is 
getting too many cap I’s to the page, he has only to 
say so. His money awaits him at the box office. 


W. D. Curtis, 
Editor Pacific Coast Advertising. 
* OK * 


Casting all your care upon him, for he careth for 
you.—Peter. 
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“ft Gentleman @. An Officer’’ 


I am not giving the quotations cited below 
to indicate that 1 have any sympathy with a 
social system that makes any part of the social 
organization, such as the navy or the army, 
“necessarily aristocratic,’ as John Paul Jones 
put it, but simply to call attention to the fact 
that it is so. If the people of the United 
States don’t like aristocracy, then they had bet- 
ter get rid of the cause of it, namely, the pri- 
vate ownership of wealth. Don’t let them sput- 
ter and fume at a poor old lady like Admiral 
Sampson, and then flatter themselves that they 
have finally settled the question. Sampson is 
simply expressing publicly what all his brother 
officers think privately. It’s rather amusing to 
see Mr. Bryan say: 

“Admiral Sampson has vindicated the judgment 
of those who opposed his promjotion over Schley by 
protesting against the promotion of ensigns on the 
ground that they are not sufficiently well acquainted 
with ‘social graces.’ What the navy needs is fewer 
men like Sampson, and more commissioned men of 
good, hard American horse sense.” 

I can imagine Brother Bryan’s astonishment 
if he could look into his hero Schley’s mind 
and see lying there the same thoughts as to 
the desirability of officers having “social 
graces,” that poor old Sampson has expressed. 
Mr. Bryan has the pious hope that 

“The time will never come in America—at least 
it never should come—when worth is measured by 
ability to shine in social circles.” 

Why, let me say to you, my dear Mr. Bryan, 
the time has already come, and come long ago, 
when a man or a woman who does not know 
how “‘to shine in social circles” is not permitted 
to do much shining in this enlightened coun- 
try. The ability to shine with success means 
the possession of wealth sufficient to educate 
yourself in “shining.” A man can no more 
shine in society without practice than he can 
play the piano without practice. Mr. Bryan 
may be the greatest and noblest man alive, but 
he certainly can’t “shine” in extremely fashion- 
able society, not because he has lack of the in- 
born quality to shine, but because he has not 
had the trainmg. Mr. Bryan would not be 
considered a “gentleman” by certain fashion- 
able people, but this is no reflection upon his 
character. It simply would mean that in their 
estimation, he don’t know how to dance, that 
he can’t “shine.” But the judgment would not 
mean that he was not fit to be president of the 
United States. Lincoln was not a gentleman 
in the same people’s estimation; even Wash- 
ington was hardly considered a gentleman by 
his wife’s more aristocratic relations. There 
is nothing disgraceful‘in not being a “gentle- 
man,’ any more than there is in not being born 
rich. It’s to a large extent simply a question 
of luck more than anything else. When we 
have Socialism, everyone will at least have the 
chance of being gentlemen, and [ think that 
there will be very few that will miss accept- 
ing the opportunity. It’s a great trick nowa- 
days for the rich to protest that the working- 
man is just as much a “gentleman” as a rich 
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man. If this were really true, then the “curse 
of poverty” is simply a phrase. It’s the most 
miserable kind of hypocrisy for us to assume 
that there is really no difference physically and 
mentally between the man who has had the ad- 
vantages of wealth and the one who has not 
had them. If there really is no difference, then 
wherein comes any injustice in the present dis- 
tribution of wealth? If the poor man is just 
as well off as the rich man, then what has he to 
kick about? 1 say any fool can tell at sight 
whether a man is a workingman or a profes- 
sional man, and again, the ditference physically 
between the professional man and the business 
man is often very marked. Who will say that 
if Gunner Morgan should become elevated to 
officerdom and went to a fashionable evening 
dancing party, that there would not appear a 
difference in his manners and appearance from 
the officers who had never soiled their hands 
with hard manual labor, to whom the turnings 
of the waltz were as familiar as is the turning 
of a lathe to Gunner Morgan. Call the gunner 
the man and the officers poppinjays, if you will. 
‘lhat’s not the question. Is there a difference? 
You must answer yes, if you are either a scien- 
tist or the poorest observer of men. Won’t 
you admit that the women at that ball will 
look askance at Gunner Morgan? Won’t even 
the waiters rather resent having to wait upon 
a man who is not a “gentleman?” ‘The women 
may be heartless, brainless, society butterflies, 
and the waiters miserable boot-lickers, but such 
reflections would not make poor Gunner Mor- 
gan feel any less his snubbing. I hate this 
cant about wealth making no difference in men 
and women. I hate it especially from a great 
Democrat like Mr. Bryan. It is simply trying 
to make out that the poor man should be con- 
tented with his place and condition in life, be- 
cause, for sooth, he is in somebody’s estima- 
tion, the somebody being unknown, just as 
good as anybody else. 

Socialists admit that wealth makes men dif- 
ferent. They don’t attempt to deny what every- 
body knows, but they propose that all may 
have wealth, and by that means all may become 
gentlemen. 

It is not a man’s heart that makes him a gen- 
tleman nearly as much as his house. If it came 
to goodness of heart, then workingmen would 
be in the gentleman class all right. If there is 
a heartless beast on earth it is the typical “gen- 
tleman.”’ He lives simply for himself. Such 
a thing as thinking for others does not nec- 
essarily ever come into his scheme of life. With 
the workingman, on the contrary, there is 
not a day passes but that he feels both the ne- 
cessity of giving and receiving help from his 
brother workingman. What is a trade-union 
but a brotherhood? Did anyone ever hear of 
a trade-union of gentlemen? However, I have 
been diffuse. Here are the quotations: 

The first is from the New York Sun (Rep.), 
which has devoted many columns since San- 
tiago to brightening the luster of Admiral 
Sampson’s fame, and performing the opposite 
service for Admiral Schley, comes back to Ad- 
miral Sampson’s critics with a quotation from 
John Paul Jones, whom they have paraded 
with great delight as a redoubtable naval com- 
mander who had had no special education like 
that given at Annapolis. In a letter to the ma- 
rine committee, of which Robert Morris was 
chairman, Jones wrote: 

“Tt is by no means enough that an officer of the 
navy should be a capable mariner. He should be as 
well a gentleman of liberal education, refined man- 
ners, punctilious courtesy, and the nicest sense of 
personal honor. 

“The naval officer should be familiar with the 
principles of international law, and the general prac- 
tice of admiralty jurisprudence, because such knowl- 
edge may often, when cruising at a distance from 
home, be necessary to protect his flag from insult 
or his crew from imposition or injury in foreign 
ports. 


“He should also be cognizant with the usages of 
diplomacy and capable of maintaining, if called upon, 
a dignified and judicious diplomatic correspondence ; 
because it often happens that sudden emergencies in 
foreign waters make him the diplomatic as well as 
the military representative of his country. 

“In his intercourse with subordinates he should 
ever maintain the attitude of the commander. 

“His authority when off shore being necessarily 
absolute, the crew should be as one man impressed 
that the captain, like the sovereign can do no wrong. 

“But part, and often an important part, of his 
career must be in port or on duty ashore. Here le 
must be of affable temper, and be master of civili- 
ties. 

“In old-established navies, like, for example, those 
of Britain and France, generations are bred and 
specially educated to the duties and responsibilities 
of officers. In the land forces generals may and 
sometimes do rise from the ranks; but I have not 
yet heard of an admiral coming aft from the fore- 
castle. 

“Tn all my wide acquaintance with the merchant 
service I can now think of but three competent mas- 
ter mariners who made their first appearance on 
board ship ‘through the hawse-hole, as the saying 
is. 

“The navy is essentially and necessarily aristo- 
cratic. True as may be the political principles for 
which we are now contending, they can never be 
practically applied or even admitted on board ship.” 

The New York Times (Ind.), says: } 

“The papers and politicians that aim at popularity 
with the unthinking and unintelligent are indulging 
in frenzied denunciation of the officer who dared to 
speak of refinement and social graces as necessary 
qualifications for the holding of naval commissions, 
while calmer critics admit the general truth of what 
the admiral said. and object chiefly to his failure to 
recognize the fact that there are exceptions to every 
rule, and that the innovation he opposes was de- 
signed to turn one class of exceptions to good ac- 


count.” 
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Out of the Eel Grass 


Tien years ago I went down to old New 
Haven town, hired the Warner Hall, which 
faces the Yale College campus, and challenged 
President Hadley to debate with me upon 
“trusts.” Mr. Hadley was not then president 
of Yale; he was simply the professor of politi- 
cal economy. Some of my friends made a per- 
sonal call upon Mr. Hadley and explained my 
position upon the subject, which, by the way, 
was directly antagonistic to his, and urged 
upon him his duty of enlightening the public 
of the relative merits of our different views by 
joining in debate with me. They reported to 
me that’ Mr. Hadley had accepted and would 
meet me upon any date we could mutually 
agree upon. However, upon their calling upon 
him the next day to complete arrangements, he 
had changed his mind, and they found it im- 
possible to get him to come out. He said that 
he had been sleeping over the matter, and had 
come to the conclusion that there was ‘“‘noth- 
ing in it for him.” He said: “Mr. Wilshire 
has everything to gain by the advertisement 
of such a debate, and even if I defeated him he 
would still be ahead of the game. With mea 
defeat would be ruin. What influence could I 
ever expect to have over my classes if it were 
known that a Socialist had come down here 
and defeated me in a public debate before an 
audience largely made up from my own 
classes ?”” 

We really could not answer such an argu- 
ment, except by appealing to his sense of duty, 
but we know that few men will give up their 
future for duty. 

I then challenged Mr. Sargent, the head of 
the Yale Lock Company, who was then mayor 
of the town, and a great exponent of the “free- 
trade” theory. Mr. Sargent found he could 
sell his locks in competition with all the world, 
and he could not see why other American man- 
ufacturers could not do the same as he did. 
Mr. Sargent also refused to come out and de- 
fend his theories, so New Haven was deprived 
of a debate. However, I had hired the hall, 
and the affair had been well advertised in both 


the local and college papers, and I had a good 
audience. Twenty-five cents a head, too, which 
was very remarkable. A Socialist rarely ever 
can get anyone to pay for hearing him; in fact, 
he usually pays the audience to listen by giv- 
ing them a free hall and free literature. The 
postoffice authorities seem to know this gener- 
ous weakness of Socialists, ‘and think that even 
THE CHALLENGE is given away free. 

The lecture was rather amusing to me in a 
way. I! may explain to my readers that, not- 
withstanding being a Socialist, that [ am rather 
a “dude.” Or rather, I can be one when I 
wish. The matter of dress is quite indifferent 
to me in reality, but there are times when I find 
a silk hat, with a frock coat, of great assist- 
ance in disarranging people’s minds of certain 
set ideas regarding the theory that all Social- 
ists wear red shirts and never take a bath. At 
Harvard College I thought much more about 
what my tailor was going to put on my back 
than I did what my professor was going to put 
in my mind. This seemed, in fact, to be a fail- 
ing with all men there. Anyway, I served a 
faithful apprenticeship in the art of dressing 
like a “gentleman,” and I find that the labor is 
not altogether wasted. Of course, I recognize 
that my inattention to the art for so many years 
has put me a little out of date, but after all 
dressing well is not unlike swimming; once 
learned it is hard to forget. 

It was rather a shock to the Yale students to 
find that a Socialist speaker was not of the gen- 
eral appearance of'a “Weary Willie,” as seen 
in Life. Not that I mean to infer that Social- 
ists have such an appearance, but that people 
who have never seen one and who have drawn 
their ideas from the drawings of Judge and 
Puck, are naturally somewhat shocked, not to 
say amazed, when they actually see a live So- 
cialist, and find that he wears a collar and 
brushes his hair. Well, I delivered my lecture. 
It was the same old thing that I had been de- 
livering for several years before, and it is the 
same old stuff that I have been delivering ever 
since. It was new enough for those students, 
however. They were very much non-plussed. 
They looked for a hot tirade against the rich, 
an urgent and inspiring appeal to them to give 
up their football and lawn tennis, and join with 
the great army of labor in overthrowing capi- 
talism and establishing communistic phalanta- 
ries a la Saint Simon and Fourier. 

I may say that in those days, and probably 
even yet, the student of political economy in 
Yale and Harvard was taught nothing more 
about Socialism than that it was an impractica- 
ble scheme of some French visionaries, like St. 
Simon, which had been tried in France by 
Louis Blanc in 1849, and had proven a failure, 
as every sensible man had predicted it would. 

The rubbish and stupidity that is forced into 
a student at college in his political economy 
class is almost inconceivable. It makes me 
weary to think of the time I wasted with Pro- 
fessor Laughlin at Harvard College. 

My lecture simply was a statement of the 
facts then existing in the business world in the 
United States, and my conclusions as to what 
was becoming a business necessity—Socialism. 
I have no doubt but Professor Hadley had 
primed them with all sorts of knock-down 
questions to put at me, but the style of my lec- 
ture made their ammunition useless. They 
came intending to have a “lot of fun” with 
that “Socialist guy,” but they didn’t. I had 
the fun. My first lecture was in the afternoon, 
‘and it was rather flattering to find that nearly 
all those that had attended this lecture came 
again to hear my evening lecture. 

I often wondered what Professor Hadley 
had to say to those young fellows when they 
came into class with him next day and told 
him what I had said. It is evident, however, 
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that he is not much impressed by theories. It 
takes facts to arouse the New Haven lion. The 
beauty of it is that the facts are now here. 
Professor Hadley ten years ago poo-poohed 
the idea of there being any danger in trusts. 
He said they were simply ephemeral clouds in 
our economic atmosphere that were soon to be 
dissipated by the fierce sun of competition. 
However, ten or twelve years of cloudy 
weather, winding up with the Rockefeller- 
Morgan cyclone, has made the professor come 
out of his academic cave and sigh a warning. 
I take the following from the morning paper: 

Boston, March 12.—President Hadley, of Yale, 
whose prediction in Old South Church, last Sunday, 
that there will be an emperor at Washington in 
twenty-five years, unless public sentiment capable 
of controlling the trusts is aroused, said tonight : 

“The comments o1 the pastors evidently has been 
based on a misinterpretation of facts. ‘They seem 
to have assumed that I spoke on ‘trusts,’ whereas, 
my address was not on trusts, being incidental and 
of casual character. 

“I do not mean that trusts will create an emperor. 
What I said was that aroused public opinion is the 
only thing that can control trusts, and without that 
public opinion we shall have an emperor.” 

Why, he is actually getting to be more rad- 
ical than I am. He says that the trusts must 
force an emperor upon us at Washington. | 
have just the opposite view. I consider the 
trust the inevitable sign of impending indus- 
trial democracy, as well as political democracy. 
President Hadley thinks the trust means not 
only industrial but political aristocracy. He 
would be right if the trusts were economically 
possible a permanent feature in industry. Po- 
litical systems conform to industrial systems, 
and if we are to have industrial autocracy as 
exemplified by the trust, we must have the 
Hadley political Emperor at Washington. But 
we won't; we could not if we would. However, 
Mr. Hadley has performed a purpose. If he 
and I should debate today we would not be so 
far apart as we would have been ten years ago. 
Yale’s Mahomed has come pretty near to the 
Socialist mountain. Selah! 

Eine 


Inquiries Concerning California 
Salt Lake City, Utah, March 10, rgor. 
Comrade Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

I enclose you 41 names of Socialists, the most of 
whom, I think, will subscribe for your paper, for 
which send THkt CHALLENGE to me for one year. 
Times are very hard here as elsewhere for the labor- 
ing classes, but some are getting their eyes open and 
see that our social and industrial system is all 
wrong. I left the old party eleven years ago. I 
now see that Socialism is our only hope. The work 
of education must go on. I got your name from 
“Appeal to Reason.” All things considered, how do 
you like Los Angeles county for a home? How long 
have you lived theme? Could a poor man with a 
business education make a living there? Wife and 
I have poor health and want to make a change 
next fall if we can get around to it. Please have 
some reliable real estate man send me a descriptive 
price list of property for sale and trade. Also printed 
matter showing the natural advantages of your sec- 
tion of country. Our winters here are very damp. 
How do you like San Diego, Cal.? Many think 
Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, Sonoma and that section 
the best, as irrigation is not necessary there. Old 
Ben Wade, of Ohio, once said, “all that h—l lacked 
was society and water,’ and he was not far wrong. 

Fraternally, Liston D. Cary. 

I have about a letter a day from people ask- 
ing my advice about coming to California to 
live. 

I would say to one and all, “Do not come un- 
less you have at least $5,000 to invest.” Cali- 
fornia has a delightful climate, a productive 
soil and in fact every natural resource to make 
life easy and happy, but all the same it’s as 
hard a place for the poor man to get a living 
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in as anywhere on the globe. This is not be- 
cause our natural resources are monopolized 
as our single-tax friends would like to have 
us say. Not at all. I would give a man good 
land here, rent and tax free, and would hate to 
guarantee him a living out of it if he should 
sell his products. It is simply because of these 
great natural resources that we can’t get a liv- 
ing, paradoxical as it may seem to those other 
than Socialists. All my enquirers wish to 
come to California on account of the climate 
and resources, and they must admit that the 
motive swaying them sways others, and in fact 
has already swayed a great many more who 
have come out here in swarms, and as a result 
are a drug on the labor market. Not only do 
they create a bad labor market, but their labor 
creates a bad market for products by produc- 
ing too much. Of course, there are some 
ranches that pay, but they are usually ranches 
that have been set out to walnut trees or other 
fruit trees that the owner has been waiting 
eight years for a return upon. No poor man 
can afford to plant a tree and wait so long for 
returns. Even after waiting, he would not be 
sure that there would not be over-production 
at the end of his wait, and his waiting would 
then be in vain. The men with vineyards wait- 
ed in vain. Raisins and wine sell at less than 
cost. Today the owners of prune orchards are 
waiting in vain; there is an enormous crop of 
prunes that simply cannot be sold at any price. 

No, don’t come, my friends, to California, 


unless you are prepared for all emergencies. 
Be cae 


The Balance of Trade 


To the Editor of The Challenge: 

It is estimated that the merchandise sent .abroad 
from the United States during the current year will 
exceed in value that imported by over $600,000,000. 
During the first eleven months of the year the bal- 
ance was $572,000,000 in our favor. This exceeds 
the balance of trade for the corresponding months of 
1898, which was the best year in our history, by 
about $34,000,000. 

This looks to me like a queer “favor.” A mer- 
chant would get into bankruptcy with a short series 
of like experience. 

If all the trades made by all our merchants proved 
to be losses, we would have a still bigger “balance 
of trade in our favor.”’ For instance, if all our ships 
took away sound corn and brought back oranges 
that spoiled on the way, we would get suddenly 
rich, according to this. 

If the English bondholders really wish us, pros- 
perity, all they have to do will be to raise the rates 
of interest; then we will have an immensely favor- 
able balance. Am I right? Yours, 

Botton HA tt. 
* 


If a merchant sent out more goods than he 
received and the difference did not represent 
a solvent credit then he certainly would be 
doing a bad business. The balance of trade 
now running in our favor is represented by 
such a credit. All Europe is owing us money. 
They couldn’t pay us in “rotten oranges.” 
They must give us what we want or we won’t 
send them our goods, and they must have the 
goods. We have a “mortal cinch” on them. 

No, the English bond holders cannot raise 
the rate of interest upon us. In the first place, 
it would be economically impossible. In the 
next place America is today buying English 
bonds and not the reverse, as Mr. Hall inti- 
mates. The higher they would raise the in- 
terest the more bonds we would buy as a good, 
safe, high interest bond is exactly what Rocke- 


feller, Morgan & Co. are looking for. 
* * x 
Trust thyself. Every heart vibrates to that iron 
string.—Emerson. 


*x* kK 
Be like the promontory against which the waves 
continually break—Marcus Aurelius. 
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Industrial Aristocracy Impermanent 


“A day will come in the state of New York when 
the multitude between half a breakfast and the hope 
of half a dinner will elect your legislators. Is it 


possible to have any doubt as to the kind of legis- 
lators that will be elected? 


“You will be obliged to do these things which 
render prosperity impossible. Then some Cesar or 
some Napoleon will take the reins of government 
in hand.” 


Macaulay seemed to think that an industrial 
aristocracy could be a permanency. We may 
have a Napoleon of state for a century, but a 
Napoleon of industry could not hold the reigns 
one year if he was in complete control. 

Napoleon governed France but Rockefeller 
must not only govern but feed America. It 
is on the “feed” proposition that he will break 
down and call in the people to help him out 
by introducing Socialism. 

Sa, a 


Bryan HicKing For Water 


The new Morgan-Harriman-Rockefeller railroad 
syndicate has been organized under the laws of New 
Jersey and capitalized for $3,000. Of the three thous- 
and dollars capitalization $200,000,000 will be in 5 
per cent bonds, $400,000,000 in 7 per cent preferred 
stock, and $400,000,000 in common stock. It takes 
financiers like Morgan, Harriman and Rockefeller to 
make a round billion out of a paltry $3,000—The 
Commoner. 


Some people are never satisfied. In one 
issue of his paper, Bryan kicks because Rocke- 
feller puts too much water in his stock, and in 
the next because he puts in too little. We pre- 
sume Pryan refers to the “steel” trust, al- 
though he calls it the “railroad’’ syndicate. 
All trusts look alike to him. 

oe ee 


Three Successful Meetings 


I slipped off last week for three days to do 
speaking in the country towns. Thursday I 
spoke in North Ontario, Friday in San Ber- 
nardino, and Saturday in Redlands. I would 
say for the information of the Eastern readers 
that the first named town is of about 2,000 
inhabitants, while the other two have about 
7,000 each. ‘They are all about two hours 
from Los Angeles. The meetings were all 
extremely satisfactory, and there was every 
evidence of a considerable increase of interest 
in Socialism since the last election. Redlands 
in particular has a very active Socialist club 
of fifty-eight paid-up members. They have fine 
headquarters in a prominent place right in the 
center of town, a good reading room and 
library in front and lecture room in the rear. 
The latter was filled to overflowing, there be- 
ing over two hundred present. There is no 
doubt but that with a little advertising a very 
large meeting could be held there. That all 
were delighted with THe CHALLENGE goes 
without saying, and the subscription list was 
largely increased as the result of my trip. 

i ee 


The Actual Governing Power 


The Standard Oil Trust will divide as prof- 
its for the year about $80,000,000. If Rocke- 
feller should decide to assess an income tax of 
3 percent on his fellow stockholders it would 
amount to $2,400,000 a year, or more than the 
salary list of our United States Congress. We 
think ‘this course might possibly pay him. Let 
him take the contract of employing our Con- 
gressmen off Uncle Sam and pay them himself 
direct. He pays them indirectly anyway. 
They are but his servants now, and why should 
he employ Uncle Sam as a middle man to con- 
duct negotiations? He might just as well, 
while he is about it, take over the President, 
too. If we are going to have a general har- 
monizing of interests, the quickest way to get 
it would be to consolidate the United States 
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government with that of the Standard Oil 
‘Lrust and let the directors of the ‘rust run 
the whole shebang. ‘l’his unnecessary waste 
in the duplication of officers must stop. 

* Oe Ox 


An Enterprising Socialist 


A. Anderson, one of the leading Socialists of Riv- 
erside, Cal., was a caller on [HE CHALLENGE a few 
days ago, while in this city, on his way to Port Or- 
chard, Wash., where he will be engaged by the gov- 
ernment in removing a dangerous submerged rock 
near the entrance to that harbor. Mr. Anderson 
established and furnished the free Socialist reading- 
room at Riverside at his own expense. He is an 
expert diver and is a survivor of the U. S. S. Tren- 
ton, which was wrecked a few years ago during the 
fierce typhoon at Samoa. 

* * OX 
Billposters’ Trust 


There will be some big doings at Buffalo at the 
national meeting of the Associated Bill Posters of 
the United States and Canada. From present indi- 
cations, the amalgamation scheme proposed by the 
big fellows will go through. ‘The Associated Bull 
Posters, the Bill Posters’ Protective Company, the 
International Distributors’ Association and _ Bill 
Poster-Display Advertising will, if the present plans 
are carried out, be united under one organization, 
which will be known as the Associated Bill Posters 
and Distributors of the United States and Canada. 
The dream of the promoters, which they confidently 
hope will become a reality, contemplates a member- 
ship of 3000, covering every city and town in the 
United States of over 200 inhabitants, with a capi- 
talization of about $500,000. ‘Lhe basis for cost of 
membership will be for cities of 1,000,000 popula- 
tion or upwards, $4000; cities of 500,000 and less 
than 1,000,000, $2000; cities of 400,000, $1600; 300,- 
000, $1200; 200,000, $800; 100,000, $400; 50,- 
000, $200; 25,000, $100; 10,000 and under, $50. No 
bill poster will be compelled to purchase stock un- 
less he wants to, but unless he does so he cannot 
become a member of the association. The stock 
will be in lieu of dues, but he can run his plant just 
the same. It can be seen that under the proposed 
plan every bill poster in the country would be com- 
pelled to be a stockholder in order to hold a fran- 
chise and a membership in the association.—Bill- 
board. 

* OK OK 


TarREE Macazines You CaNNot sAFForD To Do 
WirHout: “La Patria” advocates the dismember- 
ment of large empires and the multiplication of small 
nations. ‘lhe Eagle and the Serpent,” an organ of 
Enmersonian egoism; a journal for free spirits and 
for spirits struggling to be free. “Life and Beauty,” 
a magazine which instructs its readers how to be 
their own doctors. In its columns the leading ac- 
tresses and authors tell how they keep young and 
beautiful. Samples of these three magazines for 12 
cents U. S. stamps. Address “Life and Beauty,” 26 
Clovelly Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W. C., 
England. 

*x * Ox 
L. A. Christian Socialist, Union 

“Love worketh no ill to the neighbor, therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law.”—Rom. xiii:10. 

During the month of March, the Rev. Robert M. 
Webster will preach in the Ebel! Hall, 726 South 
Broadway, every Sunday, at 3 P. M. 


SUBJECTS. 
March 24—“The Golden Rule and Liberty of Con- 
science.” 
March 31—“Who shall give you that which is your 
own?” 
*x * x 


Subscription Soon to be $1.00 


THE CHALLENGE will remain in its present 
form of sixteen pages. 

The subscription price, however, will prob- 
ably be shortly advanced to one dollar. 

Don’t lose any time if you wish to get on 
board for one year for fifty cents. 
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Direct Legislation 


That the decadence of the Populist party in the 
West has not been necessarily accompanied by a 
corresponding decline in the popularity of Populist 
doctrines, says the Literary Digest, is shown by the 
recent action of the two houses of the Oregon Leg- 
islature, which, though both Republican, have passed 
a resolution submitting to the people of that State 
an amendment to its constitution which provides for 
the system known as the initiative and referendum, 
or direct legislation. Under this system, when a 
certain number of citizens demand the enactment of 
a law, it shall be submitted in proper shape to the 
voters, and all important bills passed by the Legisla- 
ture must, in order to become effective, be approved 
by popular vote. In the opinion of the Washington 
Post, there is no conclusive proof that the amend- 
ment will be adopted in Oregon, and that paper 
thinks that the action of the legislature “simply 
shows there was a more or less strong demand for 
its submission.” The sentiment in favor of direct 
legislation seems, however, to be strong in Oregon, 
and it is generally believed that the measure will win 
popular approval. As the Direct Legislation Record 
(Newark, N. J.,) points out, both South Dakota 
and Utah have already adopted constitutional amend- 
ments in favor of direct legislation, though the ex- 
periment has not yet been given a fair trial in either 
of these States. Some of the leading cities in the 
country, including Seattle and San Francisco, have 
also recently made provision in their charters for 
an appeal to the people. “Direct legislation came up 
spontaneously all over the country,’ declares the 
same paper, “without any unified ofganization or 
great blowing of trumpets. It is coming through 
the wide and earnest educational work of its advo- 
cates and through their active lobbying.” 

In Wisconsin, too, a most radical bill is before 
the Legislature, which abolishes political conven- 
tions and caucuses and provides for all nominations 
by direct vote of the people (except for judicial, 
school, town and village offices). The new governor 
of Wisconsin, R. M. La Follette, is an ardent advo- 
cate of this measure. Says the Madison State Jour- 
nal (Rep.) : t 

“As the principles in the bill were approved by 
the Republican party of the State in its platform, and 
as there are but twenty-one Democrats in both 
branches of the Legislature of one hundred and 
thirty-three members, the passage of the bill (sub- 
ject, of course, to amendment) is assured. 

“Wisconsin is profoundly interested in this bill. 
It will bring about such a sweeping change of sys- 
tem, and is such a blow at the all-powerful dele- 
gate, that the experiment must attract national at- 
tention.” 

In many quarters the tendency toward direct leg- 
islation is viewed with some apprehension. The 
Cleveland Leader sees in the Oregon experiment a 
“radical departure from the fundamental principles 
of representative government and the introduction of 
a system hitherto considered unwise and dangerous 
by nearly all american statesmen.” “It is one thing,” 
it says, “to have the government of a country or 
state in a federal republic conducted by men chosen 
to serve the people as they see fit, and quite another 
matter to have great public questions submitted to 
the whole mass of voters for their direct decision.” 
At the same time, it admits that in some cases the 
popular decision may prove wiser and better than the 
course of self-seeking politicians, adding that the 
experiment in Oregon will be “of utmost interest to 
all intelligent Americans,” and will go far toward 
determining the fate of similar measures in other 
States. 

It is interesting to note that the arguments for di- 
rect legislation have found favor with many of the 
leaders of the world’s thought. In his lately pub- 
lished book on direct legislation, entitled “By the 
People,” Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy gives a large num- 
ber of these opinions, quoting the words of eminent 
statesmen, professors, authors, and social reformers 
to sustain his conclusions. Even such conservative 
statesmen as Lord Salisbury, the Earl of Rosebery, 
and the Rt. Hon. Arthur J. Balfour have put them- 
selves on record as in sympathy with the direct 
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apppeal to the people. Ex-Governor Rogers of 
Washington, ex-Governor Leedy of Kansas, Gov- 
ernor Smith of Montana, Governor Lee of South 
Dakota, are direct legislationists, and the whole 
Democratic party was pledged to this principle 
“wherever practical’ in its 1900 platform. William 
Dean Howells, Samuel Gompers, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
John G. Woolley, Dr. J. W. C. Lorimer, Prof. Rich- 
ard ‘7. Ely, and Prof. John R. Commons are all ad- 
vocates of direct legislation. No less an authority 
than Prof. W. E. H. Lecky declares that “the ex- 
perience of Switzerland and America shows that, 
when the referendum takes root in a country, it takes 
political questions, to an immense degree, out of 
the hands of wirepullers, and makes it possible to 
decide them mainly, though perhaps not wholly, on 
their merits, without producing a change of govern- 
ment or ot party predominance.” 
* OK Ok 


Sampson Simply a Product 


Admiral Sampson has had a chance to learn that 
discretion is the better part of American snobbery. 
He is probably no worse snob than a large majority 
of naval officers. ‘They, as well as he, look upon 
enlisted men as inferior creatures, and shrink from 
promotions that give to these inferiors a place 
among themselves. But Sampson has made the mis- 
take of saying so. 

His letter is a candid expression of wardroom sen- 
timent, and the denunciations it has evoked from 
naval circles reflect rather upon the writer’s sense 
in thus exposing naval snobbery than upon the fact 
that he is himself a naval snob. 

At Annapolis and at West Point we are educat- 
ing a brood of snobs. ‘The air they breathe at those 
places is tainted with caste distinction. It is more 
than doubtful if any possible use they can be to the 
real welfare of the country oftsets the injury that 
their false social standards may yet do to our na- 
tional ideals. Sampson is a product of one of these 
institutions, and his letter does credit to his powers 
of absorbing the aristocratic virus.—The Public. 

* * x 
Railroads Under One Management 


The following is taken from the New York Mail 
and Express: 

“Some large western shippers of freight complain 
that it is now useless to make the rounds of the 
various railroad offices looking for concessions on 
shipments from Chicago to Pacific Coast points, for 
example. 

“This is pointed to as one of the immediate re- 
sults of the bankens’ agreement for the division of all 
the railroads of the United States into groups, or 
community of ownership. It means that the advisory 
board of half a dozen men now holds the reins 
and whenever rates need ‘adjusting, the orders em- 
anate from this body of bankers who appointed the 
committee, 

“There are no longer any wrangle or traffic offi- 
cials. These men are instructed to get together and 
make such tariffs or such changes in the rates as the 
bankers’ committee, or perhaps the presidents them- 
selves, think ought to be made. As a result the ma- 
chinery works as smoothly as if there were only one 
great system instead of many independent ones. 

“Some railroad authorities think the increased rey- 
enue, by reason of the abolishment of rate cutting 
and because of small advances in tariffs will amount 
to $50,000,000 or more a year. 

“According to one authority, the losses to the 
railroads annually for the payment of commissions 
used to run into the millions, and as a rule the gen- 
eral public did not benefit correspondingly. Again, 
the community of ownership method has reduced 
rivalry to a minimum and it has been possible to 
run fewer trains and make less extravagant con- 
cessions in order to secure business.” 

* OK 

Do that which is assigned thee and thou canst not 

hope too much or dare too much.—Emerson. 
* * * 


I affirm that tranquillity is nothing else than the 
good ordering of the mind.—Marcus Aurelius. 
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The Life Story of Edwin Markham 


HE international discussion of “The Man With the Hoe” had 
hardly subsided, when popular interest was revived by the re- 
markable declaration of Mr. Markham, that he had spent ten 
years in its production, says Mr. Gray in Success. 

“The Mighty Hundred Years,” the poem which appeared in 
the December issue of Success, and is now receiving the critical 
attention of two hemispheres,—some writers urging that it has 
dramatic fire and patriotic imagery surpassing those of “The 
Man With the Hoe,” and others, that it is a mass of magnificent 
symbolism cast in the crucible of letters at the expense of real 
sentiment,—was conceived, thought out and composed within six 
weeks. 

Who is this magician of the pen, this man of mystery, who carries his 
readers, in a single sentence, through “a storm of stars,’ and, in another, kneels 
with them in dreamy sympathy beside “the brother to the ox,’—who mixes up 
the critics in a hopeless tangle of doubt, and puzzles the public by the erratic 
chronology of his mental processes? 

The widespread interest in the personality of the poet may justify the at- 
tempt of the writer to get the “true inwardness” of his life-story. This has not 
yet been told. 

This handsome dreamer, whose eyes are softer than a fawn’s, and whose 
gray-tinged locks give an unwonted majesty to his mien, is only forty-eight 
years old. Yet, in his span of life, he has been engaged in half a score of voca- 
tions, ranging from the exciting and strenuous to the peaceful and poetic. The 
discovery that he was once a village blacksmith has been seized upon by the artist 
for a Success cover which promises to lend pictorial interest to a new phase of 
Edwin Markham’s distinguished career. 

Out in the verdant Suisun Valley, California, the poet, laborer, thinker, and 
teacher, passed the early days of his life. It was a hard life, too,—a life which 
would have driven most young men to other things. But, with him, the more 
he worked, the more he saw the higher life, and therein may be found the secret 
of his later achievement. While his today is spent in a beautiful home in 
Brooklyn, and he has been lionized among the poets of America since he struck 
a lyric chord that was heard around the world, his yesterday is a romantic pic- 
ture of the life of the westerner. He faced exposure and death with unflinching 
nerve. He was a blacksmith and cowboy, but he always aimed at life’s highest 
ideals. 

Suisun Valley, once the domain of a tribe of warlike Indians, whose chief, 
Solano, lies buried near the little schoolhouse at Rockville, which Edwin Mark- 
ham attended as a boy, blossoms with great fruit orchards to the north, while 
the tule marshes of its southern boundaries are a paradise for duck hunters. 

Edwin Markham lived on a ranch in this valley. His home was five miles 
from the school, and he found it necessary to rise at three o’clock every morning, 
in order to perform the ranch chores. He milked the cows, fed the stock, 
chopped the wood, and brought water from the well; then he would start, afoot, 
on his five-mile journey to the little, weather-beaten schoolhouse by the great 
Solano’s grave. At times of great state of ceremony, such as graduation, or a 
visit of the school trustees, he was permitted to ride a certain gray-coated, strong- 
minded donkey, and the journey frequently resulted in Master Markham taking 
the donkey to school, instead of the donkey taking Markham. 

But this country school lasted only three months in the year, and was taught 
by peregrinating schoolmasters, who rarely stayed more than one season. Mr 
Markham, however, remembers two of them with affectionate memory. One of 
them liked the ranch lad for his endeavors to learn, and would spend the inter- 
mission reciting passages in verse to him. From this kind-hearted teacher, young 
Markham learned, for the first time, of Thomas Moore, Alfred Tennyson, and 
William Cullen Bryant. Another teacher, Samuel Woods, now a lawyer of 
Stockton, California, helped to stir up the lad to try for a higher education,— 
a matter that seemed beyond the pale of hope in a place where one’s surround- 
ings were almost a wilderness. 

When Mr. Woods left the school, he sent Markham, who was then about 
thirteen years old, a letter full of wisdom and encouragement which the poet 
has preserved to this day. It was the memory of the warm-hearted sympathy 
of this teacher that kept his ambition ever before the lad, and no one speaks more 
feelingly than does Mr. Markham, today, of the wonderful influence on a boy’s 
life of a sympathetic, well-meaning teacher. “Our lasting responsibility for the 
shaping touch which we elders give to the young and plastic mind,” this is, in 
Mr. Markham’s philosophy, a concern of deep and tragic import. 

About the time that he met this sympathetic teacher, he discovered a few 
precious books in the dust and darkness of a deserted cupboard. They were 
Lord Byron’s poems, Pope’s “Iliad,” and a half-dozen volumes of Scott’s 
“Tales of a Grandfather.” What a moment of joy it was to the boy, as he 
stood in the presence of those more than golden treasures! The books he care- 
fully dusted, and carried away to his bedroom; and, from that day forth, they 
became the constant companions of the hours which he could steal from work 
and sleep. 

One of these books was always stowed away in a pocket, whenever he went 


riding down the wind-swept ranges or over the sun-smit Sacramento plains to 
“round-up” the cattle. The insatiable thirst for knowledge was ever alive in the 
boy ; and, frequently, on the long rides, he would stop to let his horses rest and 
graze, while he would sit in the shadow of a rock and pore over some beloved 
book. It was not always poetry that held the boy’s attention. An old “Bullion’s 
Grammar,” and a well-worn “Ray’s Arithmetic” had been found in the cup- 
board, and these he studied with great profit. 

But, whenever there was a rodeo, or a frisky steer to be corralled, he could 
turn from the student to the cowboy with wonderful alacrity. Whenever his 
lithe-limbed broncho, spurred to action, shot across the range after a runaway 
steer, Markham would take his lariat from the pommel of his saddle, and, at 
full speed, with the grace of a vaquero, send the leathern coil through the air, 
and seldom did it miss its mark. Some of those rides after missing cattle carried 
him twenty miles or more across the Sacramento plains, to the high tules on 
the banks of the Sacramento River. When night came, he would unsaddle and 
stake his horse. Then he would light a camp-fire, made from brush he had 
gathered, warm the cold lunch which he had strapped to his saddle, eat as hun- 
grily as the gray wolf, and then wrap himself in his blanket for sleep. Many 
times he was awakened by the rain pattering on his face, or the shrill cry of 
the coyote. 

Those journeys over mountain and plain had an epic interest for the young 
man. His pathways were beset by thrilling adventures with wild animals and 
cattle thieves. Once he did battle with an ugly rattler, that lay coiled in the 
trail until it sprang at him as he approached. On this occasion he fought to 
his horse’s life as well as his own. He was-brought face to face with mountain 
lions, on many occasions, and his struggles with the mighty eagles that tried to 
carry away the young calves often tested his strength and endurance and the 
speed of his trusty horse. The story of his open fights with cattle thieves on 
their fleet-footed mustangs, whirling their treacherous lariats, would pale the 
fabled tales of “Fra Diavolo.’ Hardly a month passed that he did not take his 
life in his hands. 

As the poet neared manhood, he found opportunity to take the course in 
the state normal school at San Jose, California, and, finally, to follow it with g 
collegiate training in classics and higher mathematics. Even with all this, he 
did not feel that his education was complete. He saw the need of a training 
in handicraft. Indeed, he had the Tolstoian belief that every man should do a 
part of the physical work of the world. He looked with some dismay upon the 
tendency of many men to shirk all kinds of manual labor. At all events, he 
determined to fit himself for an emergency; accordingly, he apprenticed himself 
to a blacksmith. 

It was in a little wayside shop, on the road to Santa Clara, California, where 
all manner of blacksmithing was done. He knew nothing of the trade when he 
began, but when he finished, he was an expert smith. As soon as this career 
was ended, Mr. Markham started out as a teacher; and, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, his name was associated with educational work in California. 

His first experience as a teacher was touched with a romantic glamour. He 
was called to take charge of a school in Arroyo Grande, a little town in the 
mountains of San Luis Obispo county, California. After a ride of three hundred 
miles in a six-horse stage which was often at the mercy of the crafty highway- 
man, with no pauses for sleep or food, he arrived at Arroyo Grande only to 
find that no school-house had been erected. Mr. Markham was then twenty-two 
years old, a tall, broad-shouldered, smooth-faced man, with plenty of grit in his 
make-up, and a capacity for expedients. Being without a school-house, he 
selected a large oak whose spreading branches shaded a goodly stretch of ground 
from the sun. This spot he selected for his school, and christened it “The Oak 
Tree College.” He placed a table by the trunk for his desk, nailed a rough 
blackboard above it, and carried, himself, the old boxes and planks that made 
the benches for the children. Then he erected a rough hedge fence around the 
tree, so that, during the night, the cows could not destroy his college. The 
children flocked to that open-air university, many walking or riding several miles. 
As the pupils were all ages, the energetic teacher was obliged, sometimes, to 
explain, on the rough blackboard, the mysteries of the alphabet, and, next, some 
problem in algebra. While the two extremes of the curriculum of the “Oak 
Tree College” were being expounded, the birds were busy with their musical 
conservatory in the cool, green, windy branches overhead, and the woodpeckers 
and squirrels were storing their winter acorns in near-by trees, making fleeting 
comments on the silly industry of the teacher, so intent with his pupils. 

That was the beginning of educational labors that ended in the superintend- 
ency of some of the most important institutions of the West, for Edwin Mark- 
ham soon showed a genius for teacning in all its phases. And all this while, 
the poetic heart was never faithless to its love for the Muses. All these years 
his poems were appearing in the large magazines of the country. 

At length, in the Christmas vacation of 1898, he sat down to write the “Man 
with the Hoe,” the poem which has marked a new epoch in American literature. 
Into this poem he condensed the thought and passion and philosophy of a life- 
time. This stamped him as the poet of the hour, and he quickly soared on the 
wings of fame to a position in letters that is only achieved by very, very few. 


Socialist Ticket in California 


Editor CHALLENGE: 

The Social-Democrats of Pasadena have nomi- 
nated a full city ticket for the coming municipal elec- 
tion on April 1, rgo1, the first under the new charter 
adopted last year and ratified by the present legisla- 
ture. Ample provisions are made in our new charter 
for the acquisition of all public utilities by the city 
as soon as the people shall wish to acquire them, and 
we believe that public sentiment is fast being edu- 
cated in that direction. The people of our city are 
almost unanimously in favor of the municipal owner- 
ship of the water, with a very few exceptions, and 
those are mostly people who own controlling inter- 
ests in the various water companies, so that notwith- 
standing the overwhelming public sentiment and the 
declarations of all parties in favor of the municipal- 
ization of the water, still the way is blocked, and 
it ends as it began, in talk. In view of this situation 
the Socialists of Pasadena have thought it best to 
nominate a full ticket and to keep before the people 
the fact that there is one party organization which 
stands for public ownership of all public utilities as 
a basic principle, and we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that our numbers are constantly growing, 
and that those once converted to Socialism never 
backslide. Following is the platform which we have 
adopted: 

First—We demand that the full power of the city 
shall be exercised in providing employment for its 
unemployed citizens. 

Second—Adequate school facilities for every child 
of school age in the city, including free books for all, 
and clothing and meals where necessary, and that 
all children of school age be registered and that there 
be a strict enforcement of the law prohibiting child 
labor; and that in all systems of public education 
adequate kindergarten and primary instruction be the 
first consideration, and that in the higher grades 
manual training be introduced wherever possible, not 
as a means of learning a trade only, but as a means 
of education. 

Third—That adequate medical and hospital care be 
provided free of cost by the city for the sick and in- 
jured. 

Fourth—We demand that the contract system in 
public works be entirely abolished, and that all work 
for the city be paid for at full or union wages, in 
no case less than $2.00 per day; and that men and 
women receive equal pay for equal work. 

Fifth—We demand that the city obtain possession 
of the water works, gas and electric light plants, the 
street car lines, and all industries requiring municipal 
franchises, and operate the same at the lowest rates 
consistent with the best interests of the emplcyes, 
and that any profits accruing to the city from such 
industries shall be used in extending and improving 
the service and providing pensions for aged and dis- 
abled employes, and otherwise improving the condi- 
tion of the people. 

Sixth—We demand that the city provide free pub- 
lic baths, gymnasiums, parks and boulevards, and 
that seats or resting places and toilet facilities be 
provided in such places. 

Upon this platform and pledged to the support of 
these principles we have nominated the following 
ticket : 

For Mayor, Dr. Elias Smith; for City Clerk, D. 
E. De Lape; for Treasurer, E. F. Ralphs; for Coun- 
cilmen, first ward Joseph Stevenson, second ward 
M. S. Plant, third ward Carl J. Holdoff, fourth ward 
Amos Bye, at-large J. J. Patton. 

The auditing committee are O. T. Fellows, L. W. 
Whitehead, J. C. Allen, H. Palmer, A. J. Bramley. 

O. T. FELLows. 
* * * 


Government Ownership of Railways 


According to Henry V. Poor, in his Manual of 
Railroads for 1884, the average cost per mile of the 
railroads in the United States did not exceed $30,- 
ooo. Accepting that estimate, the 178,708 miles in 
the United States, according to the report of the 
Interstae Commerce Commission of December, 1895, 
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represented $5,361,240,000, instead of $10,796,473,813. 
That is, the capitalization was more than one-half 
water. 

If the government bought the roads at their cost 
value by issuing bonds, and paid interest at 3 per 
cent, on the bonds, the annual charge would be 
$160,000,000. In the depressed year ending June 30, 
1894, the gross earnings of the roads were $1,073,- 
301,797; gross expenses, $731,414,322; net profit, 
$341,047,475. Subtracting the interest from this, the 
nation could pay the interest on the bonds and clear 
$180,000,000 a year, which, applied to a sinking fund, 
would pay off the principal in 30 years, and enable 
the nation, without a dollar’s expense, to have a net 
income of $340,000,000 annually. This is based on 
the depressed profits of 1894, and makes no allow- 
ance for economy, through nationalization, which 
is estimated at hundreds of millions of dollars, nor 
for putting the sinking fund at interest. 


* * * 


Ungratefulness a Virtue 


We are often told that the poor are grateful for 
charity. Some of them are, no doubt; but the best 
among the poor are never grateful. They are un- 
grateful, discontented, disobedient, and rebellious. 
They are quite right to be so. Charity they feel co 
be a ridiculously inadequate mode of partial resti- 
tution; or a sentimental dole, usually accompanied 
by some impertinent attempt on the part of the senti- 
mentalist to tyrannize over their private lives. Why 
should they be grateful for the crumbs that fall from 
the rich man’s table? They should be seated at the 
board, and they are beginning to know it. As for 
being discontented, a man who would not be discon- 
tented with such surroundings and such a low mode 
of life, would be a perfect brute. Disobedience, in 
the eyes of any one who has read history, is man’s 
original virtue. It is through disobedience that 
progress has been made; through disobedience and 
rebellion. Agitators are a set of interfering, med- 
dling people, who come down to some perfectly con- 
tented class of the community and sow the seeds 
of discontent among them. That is the reason why 
agitators are so absolutely necessary. Without them 
in our incomplete state, there would be no advance 
toward civilization—Oscar Wilde. 


* * * 


English Opinion of Rockefeller 


The gigantic trust in the iron and steel industry 
which has just been formed in the United States is 
unquestionably the biggest thing of the kind “on 
earth.” It means the complete and absolute monop- 
oly of the whole of the iron and steel trade of 
America under the control of one body, a small 
group of great capitalists. It has a capital of over 
two hundred millions, and it is stated that the sum 
of 80,000,000 pounds is to be paid: to Mr. Carnegie 
and his partners for the interests of the Carnegie 
Steel Company. Huge as are its present propor- 
tions the promoters of this gigantic trust declare 
their intention of bringing within it the whole iron 
and steel industry of the world. It is quite certain 
that with the enormous economics such a huge ag- 
glomeration can introduce into the work of produc- 
tion, it will be able to compete out of existence all 
smaller concerns, which are not prepared to com- 
bine with it, or, on the same scale, against it. The 
growth of these trusts is the inevitable outcome of 
capitalist development, and affords a striking com- 
mentary on the vaporings of those wiseacres who 
have been endeavoring to persuade us that the theory 
of the concentration of capital is a fallacy. These 
trusts are no theory; they are actual, hard, con- 
crete facts. They represent the most complete form 
of capitalism, in which a few men, financiers only— 
to whom it is by no means essential that they should 
have any technical knowledge of the industries they 
control—are absolute masters of the whole commu- 
nity, exercising a despotic power greater than that 
of any king or kaiser. How completely the irre- 
sistible development of these huge monopolies, in 
spite of all the laws of the political economy of the 
Manchester school or of any state legislature, sweeps 
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away all the balderdash about the impossibility of 
collective ownership and control and the necessity of 
personal ownership and supervision! What do Rock- 
efeller and Pierpont Morgan know about iron- 
smelting, or what personal supervision can they pos- 
sibly exercise over the numerous establishments they 
own and control? Nevertheless, they will be able 
to dominate the steel and iron industry of the world 
in spite of their deficiencies in these respects. They 
are the revolutionists of today. Well may even so 
conservative-a journal as the Evening News re- 
mark, in reference to this latest development of cap- 
italism: “The time will come when states will be 
obliged to protect themselves against the monopo- 
lisation of industry by trusts and syndicates by tak- 
ing over the industries; in the alternative the peo- 
ple will take the matter in their own hands. What 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan and Mr. Carnegie are sow- 
ing are the seeds of social revolution.—Justice, Lon- 
don, England. 
* OK OK 


About The Mining of Iron 


In the Century for March, Mr. Waldon Fawcett 
gives some striking facts concerning “The Mining of 
Iron,” all the more interesting just now when the 
world is looking on with astonishment at the gi- 
gantic consolidation of the industries engaged in the 
production and manufacture of the metal. The 
United States now produces one-fourth more iron 
than any other nation, and several hundred pounds 
a year for every inhabitant, whereas in European 
countries the per capita production does not reach 
fifty pounds. Of the million men employed in the 
iron industry in the United States, about two-fifths 
are engaged in the mining and transportation of ore, 
and they handle each year raw material which has 
cost about a billion dollars, receiving themselves an 
aggregate annual wage of close to half a billion dol- 
lars. Mr. Fawcett explains the various methods 
used in the United States to get the iron ore out of 
the ground, and makes some remarks concerning the 
future of ore-producing in this country. He says 
the future of the Lake Superior region is the par- 
amount question. For many years after this wonder- 
ful ore district was opened people declared its wealth 
of ore to be inexhaustible. Then there was a scare 
a few years ago, and finally, with more economical 
methods and new discoveries, came renewed confi- 
dence. Mr. Fawcett says there is sufficient iron in 
the hills surrounding Lake Superior to charge all 
the blast furnaces in the world for many years to 
come, but that not all of it is of the same high grade 
taken out heretofore. The mine-owners have the far- 
sightedness to make the furnacemen take the ore 
now as it comes, instead of selling the high-grade 
material first. With the improved devices that have 
been introduced in recent years, it is a common thing 
now for a miner to turn out five or six tons of ore 
a day, and in some of the deep mines a daily output 
as high as eighty tons for every man has been re- 
corded. 

* OK OK 
“Pungle Up,’ Hind Friends 


Tue CHALLENGE is not sent on credit, nor is it 
sent free. If you can afford to pay fifty cents for 
it, and have not done so, you will be somewhat more 
conventional if you do so than by letting that “kind 
friend” carry you on his back. If you don’t want, 
Tue CHALLENGE drop a postal and say so. You can 
afford to lose a cent in exchange for the liberal edu- 
cation upon economics we have already given you. 
It has been simply lack of time that has prevented a 
very severe culling of our mailing list. 

You can get in now for a year from date for just 
half what it will cost you when we put the price to 
one dollar. There is not a sixteen-page paper in 
the world offered for the price of THE CHALLENGE. 
It’s a snap all right, but are you a snapper? 

* * xX 


No sooner does Carnegie say that a young man 
of twenty-five is better off if he marries a woman 
of forty-five than one of his own age than does 
Minnesota propose to have a law preventing women 
of forty-five from marrying at all. 
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The Challenge 


% Kind Words For The Challenge From Its Readers Everywhere 


Bryan Scientifically Diagnosed 


Lincoln, Neb., Feb. 28, 1go1. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., Los Angeles, Cal. : 

Dear Sir: In answer to your favor of the 2oth 
inst.: You would be wasting time and money in 
any effort to draw out Mr. Bryan, who never argues, 
but always evades. Have you ever held an eel by 
the tail and flattered yourself that he would not 
and could not wriggle out of your grasp before you 
can count ten? Have you ever heard of Cagliostro? 
If not, you certainly are on bowing acquaintance with 
the history of P. T. Barnum. 

Mr. Bryan is a spouter; not a reasoner. 

Can you name me one character in history who 
benefited mankind by spouting? Whales “spout,” 
but they do not benefit mankind. No person in pub- 
lic life has a future who fails to convert thought 
into action. Mr. Bryan never acts (except in another 
sense), but incessantly talks. 

The only way to look upon the temporary idol- 
atry vouchsafed him is from a humorous standpoint. 

The one way to treat such appearances in politics 
is to give them plenty of rope. Every move made 
by Mr. Bryan is leading up to his own undoing. 

I know of nothing that in future would make such 
interesting reading as a pamphlet on “The Episode 
of P. T. Barnum in Politics.” 

None of the fantastic doings are traceable to Mrs. 
Bryan, as has been asserted. Quite the reverse is 
true. Her consummate ability in grasping political 
points and possibilities has always and does now 
command my unqualfied admiration. 

Keep your fingers and your mind off Cagliostro. 
He is about to verify a verse from the Old Testa- 
ment, wherein it is written: “For the greatness of 
your iniquity are your skirts discovered and your 
heels laid bare.” Cordially yours, 

J. H. Tynpatte. 


* * * 


Will Convince Where Others Fail 


Glendale, Cal., March 11, r1gor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Sir and Brother: I was delighted to re- 
ceive a short time ago three copies of THE CHAL- 
LENGE, for which accept my sincere thanks. I have 
also received it regularly each week since( and as I 
only sent you 10 cents for a sample copy, and here- 
with enclose 50 cents for the year’s subscription. I 
wish you every success, and am more than pleased 
with the paper. I consider it will reach, and convince 
many that the ordinary Socialistic paper will not. I 
have met you once or twice in Los Angeles, but 
never had the pleasure of an introduction, so I take 
the liberty of introducing myself, as an advocate of 
Socialism for more than twenty-five years. 

I am a mechanic (a stair-builder) in Los Angeles 
for the last twenty years, and by the way all Social- 
ists are stair-builders, as they aim to make it pos- 
sible for their fellow-men to ascend from the low 
plane of “dog eat dog” competition to the upper floor 
of “co-operative brotherhood.” In this sense they 
are all “step-by-step” Socialists. I call myself a 
“Christian Socialist,” and in this connection I would 
say that, although not all professing Christians are 
Socialists (more’s the pity), yet all true Socialists 
are Christians, for the ethics of Christianity and So- 
cialism are identical. 

I feel much encouraged with the evidences that are 
accumulating every day that all is working our way 
as never before in the history of the race. 

With Comrades Rockefeller & Co. rolling their 
big snowball, that is going to roll on top of them and 
bury them by and bye; with municipal ownership, 
etc., etc., in the air on every side, and with the great 
masses of the people thinking as never before, I don’t 
feel nearly so lonely as I used to years ago. 

I am reminded of the time when the first Socialist 
was sent to the German Reichstag, as he sat through 
the session by himself, how lonely he must have been! 
But the next session two others sat beside him, and 
now they hold the balance of power in that body and 


are the hope of the Fatherland. Trusting I have 
not wearied you, I remain, yours fraternally, 
T. R. Warren. 


* * x 


The May Day Review Will be Good 


Chicago, March 13, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. : 

Dear Comrade: We are making arrangements for 
a May Day number of the Review that will excel 
any similar production ever put forth in the English 
language. In addition to our foreign correspondents 
we wish to obtain reports from representative Social- 
ists in different parts of the United States, and I 
am writing this to know if it would not be possible 
for you to give us an article of about 1500 words in 
length, concerning the movement in California, and 
on the Pacific Coast in general. Will you not kindly 
drop me a line letting me know at once if you can 
do so, that I may be able to announce it, and, if not, 
suggesting some one else whom I may be able to get 
to do the work. 

Permit me to congratulate you on the appearance 
of Tue CHALLENGE. “It fills a long-felt want,’ and 
will make Socialists wherever it finds readers who 
know enough to draw conclusions from facts so sub- 
mitted to them. Thanking you for your kindness, I 
am yours fraternally, A. M. Simons. 

Sh Gas SE 


“How Can Man Die Nobler?’”’ 
Otay, Cal., March 15, 1go1. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Comrade: Inclosed please find 50 cents in 
cash and send THE CHALLENGE to T. Smalcomb, 
Otay, Cal. I am delighted with THe CHALLENGE, 
and am so thankful you can send it out for so small 
an amount. I know it can not pay expenses, but, as 
Horatius said: 

“How can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods?” 

I know that you have to face fearful odds, but 
how can you die better than battling for the truth, 
and the uplifting of humanity from the bondage of 
selfishness and strife, into the realm of love and co- 
operation? Your paper is beautiful in appearance, 
rich in thought, and its clear, bold utterances are to 
me like a refreshing spring in a desert land. 

Tue CHALLENGE has a place, and a work, and I 
hope it may live and its founder see the overthrow 
of anarchy and strife and the ideal system of govern- 
ment yet established. Yours truly, I. E. Wricur. 

P. S—Will do what I can to extend circulation. 

*x* * x 


Pleasant Words From Home 


Los Angeles, Cal., March 16, rgot. 

Comrade Wilshire: Having read THE CHALLENGE 
from the first, I wish to say that it is one of the best 
—if not the best Socialist—papers published. 

It is not often that men of wealth advocate eco- 
nomic measures which are contrary to those by which 
they gained their wealth; yet in your case your logic 
and reason have convinced you that another system 
than the competitive—which when adopted would 
not injure any one—would be better, even for you, 
than the present one, which impoverishes both body 
and mind of the masses, but makes richer, more cor- 
rupt and heartless the few. 

May you continue in this noble work to the end 
of competition, is the expectancy of your friend, 

Dr. A. J. STEVENS. 
* Ok Ok 


The Reception Was Gratifying 


San Bernardino, March 11th, rgor. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles: 

Dear Sir and Comrade: I received your postal in 
due time, and we are extremely gratified that your 
have consented to come and speak for us. We have 
made due arrangements, and will advertise as well 


as we can. We have a city election coming on, and 
your meeting will be well timed for working up 
local sentiment. We are all well pleased with Tur 
CHALLENGE, and consider it the best exponent in the 
movement on the economic line. Your challenge to 
Bryan is a drawing card. We print it as the heading 
of our handbills, and hope and believe we will have 
a good attendance at the meeting. Yours fraternally, 
WiLiram SMITH, 
Secretary San Bernardino Local S. D. P. 


* OK OK 


Wants It; AsKs For It; Gets It 


Public Library, Chicago, March 9, 1901. 
To Publisher of THE CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Dear Sir: On behalf of the Chicago Public 
Library Board, I beg to thank you for the copy of 
THe CHALLENGE, received the past three months, 
and as we are about printing our Reading Room Cat- 
alogue, I desire to know whether or not we may ex- 
pect a continuance of the favor the ensuing year of 

1901. Very respectfully yours, 
Frep’k. H. Hip, Librarian. 


[Will continue with pleasure—Ep. CHALLENGE. ] 
*x* * * 


A Socialist “Gunner Morgan” 


Riverside, Cal., March 13, 1901. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire: I have received two copies of 
your paper, and like its general appearance and opti- 
mistic tone very much. If you wish it, I will send 
you a list of several possible subscribers in Indiana. 
I send you the name of Comrade E. D. Morgan, of 
Manchester, Tenn., to whom you might send a copy 
of your paper. He is a business man and a “hustler” 
for Socialism. He secured fifteen votes for Debs 
in a town where two years before, when he came to 
the place they did not know even the meaning of 
Socialism. Yours truly, G. E. Hueues. 

*x* *K Xx 


Shall We Let the Trusts Own the Nation? 


Brooklyn N Y.,. March 12, 1got. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

My Dear Sir: Your favor of the 4th inst. re- 
ceived. We are glad to know that you expect to be 
present at the Detroit conference. I think your 
motto, “Let the Nation Own the Trusts,” is admir- 
able. It is certainly the thing for which we must 
work, or the reverse will be true, the trusts will own 
the nation, and all the people with it. Very sincerely 
yours, Darwin J. Meserore, Secretary. 

* OK OK 


Finest and Best Socialist Paper 


345 24th St., Ogden, Utah., March 11, r1oo1. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Sir: Please find enclosed postal order for 
one dollar and twenty-five cents for which: please 
send me five CHALLENGE postal subscription cards. 
Tue CHALLENGE is the finest and best Socialist paper 
I have ever seen, and I have seen a whole lot. I 
will rustle for you sure. Very truly yours, 

C. R. Darrow. 
* * 


Professor Dewey Writes 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Boston, March 8, togor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire 
My Dear Sir: Will you kindly send me a sample 
and recent copy of Tur CHALLENGE. Enclosed please 
find a two-cent stamp. Yours truly, 
D. R. Dewey. 
* Ok 


Doing a Noble Work 


Brooklyn, N. Y., March 11, 1907. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Mr. Wilshire: It gives me pleasure to sub- 
scribe for THe CHaLLence. A fine paper, ably edited 
and doing a noble work. Yours truly, 

ImoceneE C. FAtes. 


What are You Doing for Social Reform? 


“Tt is easy,” remarked the philosophical Becky 
Sharp, “to be virtuous on ten thousand a year.” It 
is likewise easy for the Socialist who is reasonably 
well fed to get a great deal of quiet enjoyment out 
of the antics of the bourgeois plutocracy, their ab- 
surd social distinctions and general snobbery. Most 
Socialists are so terribly in earnest that the antics 
of the Plutocracy are exasperating rather than amus- 
ing, but it is a good thing to laugh every now and 
then, and if you have a sense of humor that needs 
gratifying, save the money spent on theater tickets 
and study the case of Rear Admiral William T. 
Sampson and Gunner Morgan. 

It has been proposed to promote a certain number 
of warrant officers in the navy to be ensigns—thet 
is, allow enlisted men to get into the ranks of “offi- 
cers and gentlemen.” Gunner Morgan, of the cruiser 
New York, is an ambitious “Jacky,” who wants to 
wear shoulder straps and be a “gentleman.” He is 
mentally qualified, and, according to even Admiral 
Sampson’s admission, has “a gentlemanly bearing,” 
but Admiral Sampson protests against the promo- 
tion of any man from the ranks. Of these men be- 
hind the guns, the boys who do the fighting, Ameri- 
can citizens, Admiral Sampson says: 

“Once they are commissioned they will have the 
same social standing as other officers, and no dis- 
tinction properly could be made in extending gen- 
eral invitations. The consequences that would arise 
from their acceptance might not redound to the 
credit of the navy or the country which the navy 
represents.” 

Naturally, this frank utterance has provoked long 
and lusty howls from tthe professional champions of 
“the great common people,” but it is a well-known 
fact that naval officers are practically unanimous in 
agreeing with Sampson’s idea of social distinctions. 
There is the same impassable social gulf between 
officers and men in the army, the men in the ranks 
being mere servile, cringing lackeys in the presence 
of their superiors. In this country a man doesn't 
enlist in the army or navy unless he desires, but not 
one in a hundred who go to the recruiting office 
knows what he is going against. The primal fight- 
ing instinct moves them, and as long as there is 
fighting to do there is no complaint, but in garrison 
or camp the enlisted man learns that he is supposed 
to have no human instincts. When the enlisted man 
learns that he is a mere fighting machine, a pawn 
on the chess board of war to be sacrificed ruthlessly, 
his sense of manhood revolts and he gets out. Only 
the lickspittle by nature will stay in the service. But 
this is not funny. It is tragic, and these remarks 
were not intended to appeal to-a sense of humor. 

THE FUNNY PART. 

The funny thing is that Admiral Sampson should 
think that the hired fighter’s social status is a di- 
vinely arranged condition or that the aristocracy 
of birth is a stable class. The only thing that de- 
termines social status is money and the power that 
money gives. The economically powerful class is 
the class that dictates fashion, and it is useless for 
the “broken-down aristocrats” to imagine they can 
snub what they contemptuously term the “new rich.” 
Bishop Galloway, in a speech in Louisville last week, 
called them “an oligarchy of the suddenly rich, 
whose crest is the mark of the almighty dollar.” 

These hard names are merely the Parthian arrows 
of a class now practically wiped off the boards. Con- 
ditions in the South illustrate this shifting of social 
power. A few generations ago a sturdy race swin- 
died the Indians out of the land or won it by force 
of arms. They settled down to an agricultural life. 
The land was the chief factor in wealth production, 
and, controlling the land, the Southern planters were 
able to give their children the advantages of edu- 
cation and leisure for the cultivation of the pleasing 
graces of life. Thus those controlling the land com- 
posed the aristocracy, and the present writer can 
remember when the man in trade was considered 
vulgar and “socially impossible.” In the last fif- 
teen years, however, there has been a great industrial 
development in the South, and the merchant and 
factory owner has made more money than the old 
planters. In other words, economic supremacy has 
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passed from agriculture to manufacture. The old 
planter has been driven to borrowing money from 
the vulgar “new rich,’ and has been compelled to 
admit the new-comer to social equality. “Rising 
young business men” have wedded the proud daugh- 
ters of the old aristocrats, and are now getting 
“proud ’n ’aughty” themselves. The present arbiters 
in “society” are the wives of the land speculator, the 
mine owner and the factory owner, and it no longer 
matters who or what one’s father was. 

WORLD-WIDE TRANSFORMATION. 

So it has gone and goes the wide world over. The 
British nobility first sneered at the tradesman, but 
as the tradesman became the “captain of industry” 
his social standing rose, and titled aristocrats, whose 
fathers of several generations ago became suddenly 
rich by murder and the seizure of land, are now glad 
to eat of the crumbs that fall from the table of the 
modern Dives. Of course, the “new rich” are vul- 
gar, but their children, with the advantages cf 
wealth, need not be so, and they will not submit to 
being snubbed by anybody. 

The same cold logic of industrial evolution threat- 
ens the fondly cherished social status of Admiral 
Sampson and his brother| officers of the army and 
navy. The shoulder straps of an army or naval 
officer have heretofore been a badge of social privi- 
lege, but the tendency is to make the army and navy 
uniform no more than the livery of a household 
servant or sleeping-car porter. The “noble profes- 
sion of arms” is becoming little more than a depart- 
ment of commercial enterprises. The “new rich” 
rule the government and the government rules the 
“officers and gentlemen” of the army and navy. The 
new rich can say to the noble profession of arms 
“do this,’ and it is done; “go there,’ and the com- 
mand is heeded. “Fetch me a market,” says the 
captain of industry, and the army and navy must 
obey. The social standing of officers is a reminder 
of the days when arms were personally used by the 
ruling class. The present ruling class hires its fight- 
ing done, and the hired man must sink to social in- 
feriority to the class which hires. 

As long as there are warring classes, social status 
cannot be stable. But when the classes are abol- 
ished, as Socialism purposes, we will be free alike 
from the flaunting vulgarity of the new rich and 
the ridiculous pretensions of the broken-down, landed 
aristocrats. Industrial democracy will abolish the 
distinction of master and man. Industrial equality 
being established, the competition among men will 
be in works of excellence and the building of noble 
character, and then we will have the only tolerable 
aristocracy, the aristocracy of nobility of character.— 
The Southern Socialist. 

*x* * x 


At Once or Not At All 


A crisis in the Cuban situation was reached with 
the signing of the constitution by the delegates on 
Thursday, and the circumstances under which the 
action took place. Senor Cisneros, one of the most 
prominent members of the body, refused to sign the 
copy of the document which will be sent to Wash- 
ington, and declared that “the United States gov- 
ernment has no right to pass upon it.” Growing 
more indignant and less restrained, he shook his 
fist at the American newspaper men, as the delegates 
retired, and said: “The Americans are like the 
monkey. When the monkey closes its paw on 2 
thing, it never wants to let go.” To the remark of 
a fellow-delegate that “we are all Cubans,” he re- 
plied: “Yes, when the time comes to fight the 
Americans, we will fight them together.” Such 1s 
the humorcus result of “the war for humanity” 
which we undertook three years ago with such earn- 
est assurances of our devotion to the cause of a free 
and independent Cuba; general distrust of our sin- 
cerity among the people in whose behalf we inter- 
fered, and the open suggestion of another war for 
independence on the part of the Cubans, this time to 
secure freedom from what many of them consider 
the tyranny of the United States—The Nation. 

*x* *K OK 


Keep to the score, and thou hast naught to fear— 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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2EN AMEL 

FLOOR 
COLORS ¥#¥ ¥ 

Changes Old or 
New Pine Floors or 
Woodwork to 

Hardwood Color 
Oak, Cherry, Ma- 
hogany, &c. 

Dries over Night 


“FLOOR SHIN 


Large size $1.00 Small size 60 cents 


Transparent ‘“‘Floor-Shine’ ’for 
Linoleums @ Hardwood floors 


Send for free booKlet and color card 


Floor:Shine Co. St. Louis Mo. 


| Express Train 
Service 


The Lake Shore furnishes a fast ex- 
press train service for persons desiring 
to travel at high rate of speed. =a 

This service is punctual. It is, also, | 
the most complete of any railway be- 
tween the east and west. 

These trains run between the cities 
of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, jf 
New York and Boston. 

Mi) Their service may be used with equal 
} advantage for all pojnts east and west. 

They are run in connection with the 
New York Central to and from New 
York City; and Boston & Albany R.R. 
to and from Boston. 

Among them are the famous “‘Lake 
Shore Limited’’ and the ‘‘Chicago, New 
York and Boston Special.” 

The Lake Shore “Book of Trains”’ is 
designed to give particulars about these 
trains, sent free to any address by | 


4. J. SMITH, G.P &T.A,, Cloveland, O. | 


‘POSTALS 
are all right 
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UNCLE SAM: ‘‘Son, it’Il hurt me a heap more than it will you if I hev to lick 


you.’’ 
CUBA: 


‘“‘That’s no dream, if it is a chestnut.”’ 


—Minneapolis Times. 


Jesus an Idealist 


“In proclaiming His Kingdom,” says 
Prof. Edward Caird, in “The Evolution 
of Religion,’ “Jesus was the most con- 
sistent of all idealists—one who worked 
out his idealism not in abstract theory, 
but by the unflinching application of a 
spiritual measure alike to the simplest 
and most mysterious facts of our ex- 
istence. No one ever lived or died in 
more constant defiance of the faint- 
hearted maxim, that ‘that which is true 
in theory is false in practice,’ or that 
there are things which are ‘too good to 
be true.” Even Plato tells us that it is 
In the nature of things that practice 
should fall short of theory,’ and flinches 
from recommending the realization of 
his ideal state. But Jesus not only treats 
the ideal or universal as the divine, 
and so as the highest reality; he main- 
tains that it can and must be realized, 
not by the agency of an eternal miracu- 
lous force, compelling man against his 
will, but by the penetrative attraction 
of a love that draws forth the hidden 
energies of his nature, and so brings 
him back from his wanderings to the di- 
vine principle of his own life.” 

“The programme for the other life is 
not out yet. For this world, for these 
faculties, for his one short life, I know 
nothing that is offered to man to com- 
pare with membership in the Kingdom 
of God. Among the mysteries which 
compass the world beyond, none is 
greater than how there can be in store 
for man a world more wonderful, a life 
more God-like than this. If you know 
anything better, live for it; if not, in the 
name of God and of Humanity, carry 
out Christ’s plan.’—Henry Drummond. 


Free Public Lectures 
Free public lectures on Socialism every 
Sunday evening at Woodmen’s Hall, 125 
South Spring street, Los Angeles. 


Ho! For Mars. 


Now, my friends, it is said 
A man with a long head, 
Has been searching and trying to find 
The best place to live, 
Where you don’t have to give 
All you make to the wealthy combine. 


He has searched in the night, 
And he found with delight, 
A place that is up in the Stars. 
’Tis of ancient renown, 
But has never been down, 
For that place it is known as old “Mars.” 


He has seen there a light, 
Which he says means “all right.” 
You can come here whenever you please, 
As there’s nothing to fear, 
For we all work here, 
And all live in comfort and ease. 


There’s no gold Barons there, 
And not one millionaire. 

So let us all hasten to go; 
For the earth here they own, 
And it clearly is shown, 

There’s no chance for a man here below. 


And in Mars we are told, 
They have no use for gold, 
As the work is the only wealth theve, 
So hurry that scheme, 
Of the flying machine, 
For here they are bottling the air. 
Cc. W. 

Santa Cruz, February, 1901. 

KOK OK 
Bryan’s Commoner 

“How does William Jennings Bryan’s 
paper, The Commoner, sell in Los An- 
geles?” 

The news dealers were asked this ques- 
tion a few days ago, and they said quite 
unanimously : 

“The paper is selling well enough, but 


the demand for it is to be ephemeral.” 

Now how do the news dealers know 
that ? 

Easy enough. 

“T am selling about twenty or thirty 
copies a week of The Commoner,” said 
one of the most prominent Spring street 
dealers, “but the demand will not keep 
up. I know this because the sales made 
are due to curiosity altogether on the 
part of the buyers. Almost all of them 
want simply one copy of Mr. Bryan’s 
paper. They do not care which copy 
—whether it is the latest one, or the 
first. Just so it is a copy—that’s enough 
for them. 

“They do not come back to buy a sec- 
ond or a third copy. That’s how I know 
the demand won’t last.”’—Los Angeles 
Record. 


* OK OK 
Millions to be Spent Abroad 


Four million dollars will be ex- 
pended during the next two years in 
this country in the purchase of equip- 
ment and rolling stock by the Guaya- 
quil and Quito Railway of Ecuador, 
which is now being built by a syndicate 
of New Yorkers and Englishmen. 

The road will be about 300 miles long. 

The road will connect Guayaquil, 
which has a population of 110,000, and 
is one of the most important seaports 
in the west coast of South America, 
with Quito, which has 200,000 inhabit- 
ants. This marks the first important 
introduction of American capital into 
South American railroads, such under- 
takings having hitherto been financed 
through British and other European 
sources. 

The Carnegie Steel Company has al- 
ready delivered 60,000 tons of steel rails 
for the road and is soon to ship 40,000 
tons more. Additional contracts for 
40,000 tons have just been signed. This 
contract, which is valued at $900,000, is 
the second largest ever placed in the 
United States for trade. Delivery will 
begin inside of six weeks, and is to ex- 
tend over a period of two years, by 
which time the road will be completed. 

Eighteen locomotives are to be built 
at the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 
Philadelphia and the Lima Locomotive 
and Machine Works of Lima, Ohio, are 
to turn out two 50-ton engines. 

The American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany of this city will manufacture 300 
cars. These cars are flat, box and stock 
cars, and will cost $150,000. 

The Jackson & Sharp Manufacturing 
Company of Wilmington, Del., will build 
20 passenger coaches, costing $80,000. 

Archer Harmon, one of the American 
directors of the enterprise, said that 
fully $3,500,000 is to be spent for rolling 
stock, equipment, etc., before the road 
begins operations. Additional contracts 
for 25 locomotives and 1.700 freight cars 
are about to be placed. American manu- 
facturers will secure all the contracts. 


San Francisco’s Slaves 


The report of the legislative commit- 
tee which investigated the San Francisco 
police department was presented to the 
Legislature by Chairman Knowland. It 
is unanimous. 

That Chinese women and Chinese 
girls (mere infants, frequently,) are 
bought and sold as chattels in China- 
town in violation of a vital principle of 
our national life—a condition of affairs 
that is a disgrace to the great State of 
California. 

That the police department has been 
so apathetic in putting down the hor- 


Challenge Postals 


5 ror $1.25. 


Each Good For a 
1 Yr. Subscription 


rible system of slavery existing in Chi- 
natown as to justify your committee 
in believing it criminally negligent. 


KEEPS THE HEAD COOL 
AND BRAIN OCOLEAR. 
DRINK IT ON RISING 
EVERY MORNING. 
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TM BBEY'S} 
k=: SALT? 


The Salt Extracted from the Juices of Fresh Fruils fe 


FOR LA GRIPPEs- & 


A teaspoonfullin a tumb- 
Ma s 
ler of water night | 
anG@ morning. « 
Rev. John C. Cook, Chaplain, St. Joseph’s 3 
Hospital, Keokak, Ia., says: ‘* Your Salt has 4. 
been ‘‘all in ail’”” as claimed. It has been @& 
most beneficial in cases of depression, de- 
rangement of the stomach and liver. and 
above all; helpful after severe operations, to 
% every patient. Ithas been recommended by 
the doctors of the Keokuk Medical College, 
with whom we are connected, as an excellent 
remedy for colds and grippe.” & 
Sold by most druggists, or sent by mail. 
: 25c., 50c., $1.00 per bottle. 
THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 
Room 1,9 Murray street, New York. & 
Booklet free on requests 
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Water 


Hunyadi 
Janos 


is a ‘friend indeed” (the next 
morning) to diners-out. 


It cures CONSTIPATION 
and BILIOUSNESS 


Be sure its—‘‘Hunyadi Janos’’— 
use the full name. 


Label on bottle is BLUE with 
RED CENTRE panel. 
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Price, $2.50 and up. Fine Catalogue sent 
on request. 


RAY CAMERA CO., 43 Capron Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


